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THE NEW PEERAGES. 

A batch of eight peerages has been recently 
made ; and though “ N. & Q.” doe’ not generally 
notice such sublunary matters, yet there are some 
peculiarities about these creations — not about 
the persons ennobled (who are all bene nati and 
bene meriti), but about the titles selected and 
modus in quo—which may be worthy of notice. 
Of these eight, four were already in the House 
of Lords, though one (as a representative peer of 
Treland) only for life. They are as follows :— 

1, The Duke of Richmond in England (and of 
Lennox in Scotland), created “Earl of Kinrara, 
co. Inverness, and Duke of Gordon, of Gordon 
Castle, in that part of the United Kingdom called 
Scotland.” His Grace, being already, as one of 
the comic serials said, “a double-barrelled duke” 
(and that, too, of two hundred years’ standing), 
appears to wish, by adding a third dukedom (of the 
creation of 1876), to become “a revolver.” As 
the representative of his grandmother, the senior 
co-heir of the Dukes of Gordon, he possesses Gor- 
don Castle, and other estates of that family, which 
came to his father in 1836 (who thereupon took 
the name of Gordon before that of Lennox), by the 
death of (his maternal uncle) George, fifth Duke of 
Gordon, without issue, in that year, when that 
dukedom (in the Scotch peerage), which had lasted 





about 150 years, became extinct. The Marquess 
of Huntly, the heir male of the house of Gordon, 
descends only from the grandfather of the first 
Duke of Gordon. The earldom of Kinrara is a 
title hitherto unknown, and does as well as any 
other to be coupled with that of March, the cour- 
tesy title of the duke’s eldest son. If it amuses 
his Grace to have it, it certainly hurts no one, and 
doubtless is “ good for trade.” 

2. The Earl of Abergavenny, created “ Earl of 
Lewes, co. Sussex, and Marquess of Abergavenny, 
co. Monmouth.” It is strange that the town of 
Lewes has never before been selected for a peerage 
designation. It is an appropriate title for one 
who has large estates in Sussex, though, in this 
case, that of Tunbridge would have been still more 
appropriate. As to the marquessate, which the 
Times thought it beneath the dignity of the earl 
to accept, it is hard to see why a family, which 
obtained an earldom from George IITI., should not 
take a marquessate from his granddaughter. With 
respect to the barony of Abergavenny, which his 
ancestor, Edward Neville, obtained by writ of 
summons in 1604 (though he was not the heir 
general of that barony), it seems doubtful whether 
such writ (although the newly summoned baron 
was placed in the precedency due to the old lords, 
i. e. that of 1392) does not constitute an entirely 
new barony of that date. One can hardly see how 
it deprived Lady Fane, the heir general, of her 
right of inheriting the ancient barony, which (be 
it remembered) came to the Nevilles “with a 
lass” (in 1450), and ought apparently to have left 
them “with a lass,” in 1587. However this may 
be, the barony which Edward Neville possessed in 
1604, though one by writ, was allowed in 1695 to 
the heir male, instead of the heir general (female), 
of his body, and as the present marquess is, and 
his great-grandfather, the first earl, was, such an heir 
male(though they were not heirs general), these new 
titles of Abergavenny are removed from the ob- 
jection of giving to a man possessing a barony in 
fee an earldom of the same place, with a different 
remainder. 

3. Lord Wharncliffe, created “Viscount Carlton 
of Carlton, and Earl of Wharncliffe, both in the 
west riding of co. York” ; with a special remain- 
der, in default of male issue, to his brother, , the 
Hon. Francis Dudley Stuart-Wortley. The Earl 
of Shannon in the Irish peerage sits in the House 
of Lords as Lord Carleton of Carleton, co. York, 
a barony created in 1786. This, however, is not 
the same place, nor spelt in the same way. Be- 
sides, as Lord Shannon’s second title, by which 
his eldest son is known, is Viscount Boyle—while, 
on the other hand, Lord Wharncliffe will not sit 
in the House of Lords as Lord Carlton—no con- 
fusion can arise. The special remainder, though 
unusual, and, of course, a very great favour, is not 
without precedent in the case of a peerage con- 
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ferred on a person already a peer, as in the case of 
the late Lord Brougham, the first Earl of Rosslyn, 
&c. ; and in this case it is only the extension of 
the higher titles to one already in remainder to the 
barony. The title of Wharncliffe appears to be 
taken from Wharncliffe Lodge, in the parish of 
Tankersley, the ‘only mention of the name of 
Wharnclitfe in Langdale’s Dictionary of Yorkshire, 
1809. This, for an earldom, seems a somewhat 
humble origin. No such reproach, however, of 
over-humility can attach to the next person en- 
nobled, viz.— 

4. The Earl of Erne, a representative peer of 
Treland, created “ Baron Fermanagh of Lisnaskea, 
in the county of Fermanagh.” The title of Fer- 
managh was enjoyed, as a viscounty and barony 
in the peerage of Ireland, by the family of Verney 
of Buckinghamshire, from 1703 to 1810. Why 
the Earl of Erne, who is known both in and out 
of the House of Lords as such (sitting there as a 
representative peer as Earl of Erne), should 
be ashamed of the title he derives from his ances- 
tors is hard to tell. His second title, by which 
his son and heir apparent is known, is Viscount 
Crichton ; so the name of Lord Fermanagh will 
be utterly unknown, excepting so far only as his 
successors may be known in the House (only) under 
that title. He should not anyhow have been al- 
lowed to select a county as the title for his barony. 
His lordship is now Baron of a County of a town in 
that county. There are not too many counties, for 
earls present and future, to admit of one being 
“potted” in this manner, and condemned to per- 
petual obscurity. Probably his lordship’s view 
was the same as that of the late Marquess of 
Hertford, who, towards the end of his life, when 
asked (after having stated that he did not now 
care for any enjoyment) why he had just purchased 
a picture of immense value, replied that, though 
he did not care about it for himself, it prevented 
“another fellow” from having it. It is a curious 
fact that, when Scotch or Irish peers receive a 
peerage of the United Kingdom, they generally 
prefer any title (often one unknown, and most un- 
couth) to their own ancient one. For instance, 
instead of there being in the House (as such) a 
Lord Courtown, Aboyne, Glasgow, Kinnaird, 
Enniskillen, Limerick, Conyngham, Clanricarde, 
Crawford, Headfort, Meath, Gosford, Stair, Fife, 
Seafield, Dunraven, Rollo, Southesk, and Caith- 
ness, the peerages selected by the Scotch and 
Irish peers so named (as if on purpose to puzzle 
the uninitiated, and to lose their own identity) 
are Saltersford, Meldrum, Ross, Rossie, Grinstead, 
Foxford, Minster, Somerhill, Wigan, Kenlis, Cha- 
worth, Worlingham, Oxenfoord, Son Stratspey, 
Kenry, Dunning, and (speak softly!) Balinhard 
and Barrogill. 

5. John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, Esq., created 
“Baron Harlech of Harlech, co. Merioneth” ; with 





a special remainder, in default of male issue, to his 
brother, William Richard Ormsby-Gore, Esq. 
Harlech has never yet given a title of peerage, 
and, according to the Fustimentne Gazetteer, 
has been “long since reduced to a small village” ; 
indeed it, and the more famous “ Men of Harlech” 
as well, were so much ignored, that the Times, 
and most of the papers, announced this creation 
as “Baron Hurlock.” The title is, however, sans 
tache; not so, however, the special limitation, 
which is most objectionable, and appears to be 
almost without precedent (unless in the Irish 
peerage) in the case of one not already a peer of 
any of the three kingdoms, other than in such 
cases as Nelson, &c., to whose services those of 
the family of Ormsby-Gore can hardly be com- 
eo To make the matter more strange, the 
rother is not even the heir presumptive of Lord 
Harlech, who has both a daughter and grandchild, 
who, it is to be presumed, will inherit such pro- 
perty as he is able to leave them. 

6. Henry Gerard Sturt, Esq., created “ Baron 
Alington of Crichel, co. Dorset.” His lordship is 
a descendant, through the family of Napier (baro- 
nets), of one of the two (in their issue) co-heirs of 
the family of Alington, Lords Alington in Ireland, 
1642 to 1722; in England 1682 to 1691. The 
Curzons, Earls Howe, through the family of Howe, 
represent the other co-heir. 

7. John Tollemache, Esq., created “ Baron 
Tollemache of Helmingham Hall, co. Suffolk.” He 
is paternally of a family named Halliday. His 
grandfather, John Delap Halliday, Esq., married 
the youngest daughter and co-heir of Lionel Tolle- 
mache, third Earl of Dysart, in Scotland, sister to 
Louisa (suo jure) Countess of Dysart, the ances- 
tress of the present earl. Their son, by royal 
licence, dated July 4, 1821, took the name of 
Tollemache in lieu of that of Halliday, and is the 
father of the present peer. 

8. Sir Robert Tolver Gerard, Bart., created 
“Baron Gerard of Bryn, in the co. palatine of 
Lancaster.” Why this gentleman, whose heredi- 
tary rank, now above two centuries and a half old, 
gives him at present such infinite precedence over 
the last three-named persons, has been, for ever 
after, placed beneath them, and made the “ boots” 
of the whole batch, is hard to say. The “ majesty 
of the House of Commons” gives Messrs. Gore 
and Sturt no such precedence; and as to Mr. 
Tollemache, he is but an ex-member of that august 
assembly—only, in fact, a dead lion (even supposing 
the M.P. in esse to be a lion), and, as such, cannot 
compare to a live dog, granting that a baronet is 
ranked as high as a dog. The late Lord Derby is 
reported to have said that he did not think that 
Gerard, the third baronet of the realm, would ac- 
cept of a nineteenth century barony. Certainly 
his position as such and his illustrious pedi- 
gree far overshadow the houses of Gore, Sturt, 
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and Halliday; and, in being placed beneath 

them, he may well use for his future motto that 

of the Courtenay family, “ Ubi lapsus, quid feci ?” 
G. E. C. 





THE “FIRST NOBILITY” ROLL OF ARMS. 


The Historie Peerage says (p. 195, et seq.) that 
by the writ of Jan. 26, anno 25 Edw. I., six* earls 
and seventy-five barons, besides the judges, but 
no bishops or abbots, be it observed, were com- 
manded to assemble at Salisbury on Sept. 21 fol- 
lowing. In the summons, as printed in Parlia- 
mentary Writs, I can count but seventy-four 
barons (perhaps, however, the “. ...” printed 
after the last of them has been considered to be 
the name of another now obliterated) ; and this is 
the number contained (when corrected) in the 
first of a series of rolls of arms, copies of which, in 
trick, by Sir Edward Dering (the eminent Kentish 
antiquary, temp. Charles I.) are at the present time 
in the possession of Robert Hovenden, Esq., to 
whose kindness I am indebted for liberty to pub- 
lish them. For purposes of distinction I have 
elected to style them “ Nobility ” rolls. 

The editor of the Historic Peerage says, further, 
that a doubt, as to whether the writ in question 
can be deemed a regular writ of summons to 
Parliament, has been created in his mind by a 
manuscript note in a copy of Dugdale’s Summonses 
to Parliament, in which the late Francis Townsend, 
“ Windsor,” remarks :—“ Vincent,t+ No. 35, p. 45, 
where a pencil note in the margin, of the hand- 
writing, as I think, of John Vincent,t says, ‘ This 
can be no summons, because it is only directed to 
the temporality.” It would be superfluous, I 
imagine, to append notes tending to the identifi- 
cation of all, or indeed any, of the persons in- 
cluded ; because the Historic Peerage is accessible 
to most inquirers, and, read by the light of the 
information it affords, a pretty clear idea can be 
obtained of the authentic nature of the record now 
printed, I believe, for the first time. The trickings 
of the arms are but slightly (or hurriedly ?) exe- 
cuted. I have endeavoured, however, to give a 
faithful account of what is to be gathered from 
them. In all probability the originals, from which 
the transcripts referred to were taken, are now lost. 
There is in existence an ancient copy on vellum 
(made temp. Hen. IV. ?) of a nobility roll of arms, 
of the reign of Edward III. (British Museum Ad- 
ditional MS. No. 29505), which I hope to print 





* The Earl of Cornwall, to whom the writ is addressed, 
does not figure in the list of earls in that document, but 
he _ the roll, making the number of earls in it seven 
in all. 

t Le. Vincent’s Collections in the College of Arms. 
The pencil note seems to have been written in another 
copy of Dugdale’s Summonses. 

; vy of the celebrated Augustine Vincent, Windsor 

era 





as an appropriate conclusion to these rolls, of 
similar character, temp. Edwards I. and [I. :— 


BARONS MADE ATT THE PARLIAM' HOLDEN aTr SALEs- 
Bury 25 Epw. I. 

1. “Edm. Plantagenet, Erle of Cornwall.” Arg. a 
lion ramp. gu. crowned or, and a bordure sa. bezantée. 

2. “ Rog’ Bigod, Erle of Norf. & Marshall of Eng’.” 
Per pale or and vert, a lion ramp. gu. 

3. “Will. Beauchamp, Earle of Warw.” Quarterly, 
1 and 4, gu. a fess inter six cross crosslets or; 2 and 3, 
chequy or and az. a chevron erm. 

4. “Rich. fitz Allen, Erle of Arundel.” Gu. a lion 
ramp. or. 

5. “Rob. Vere, Erle of Oxford.” Quarterly gu. and 
or, in first quarter a mullet arg. 

6. “ Gilb't Vmfreuile, Erle of Angwish.” Gu. a 
cinquefoil within an orle of cross crosslets or. 

7. “ Aimer de Valence, Erle of Penbroke.” Barry of 
ten arg. and az. an orle of ten martlets gu. 

8. “ Rob. de Bruis,* Baron of Brecknok.” Barry of 
six vair (potent counter potent) erm. and gu. and az. 

9. * Jo. Wake, Ba. of Lidell.” Or, two bars and in 
chief three roundles gu. 

10. “* Rogt Mowbray, Bar. of Axholme.” Gu. a lion 
ramp. arg. 

11. “ Brian fitz Allen, Bar. of Bedall.” Barry of ten 
or and gu. 

12. “ Raff fitz Will’ms, Bar. of grimthorp.” Barry of 
six arg. and az. three chaplets gu. 

13. “ Gilb’t de Gaunt, Bar. of Lindsey.” Barry of six 
or and az. a bend gu. 

14. “Tho. furneuall, Bar. of Sheffeld.” Arg. a bend 
inter six martlets gu. 

15. “ Raff Neuill, Bar. of Raby.” Gu. a saltire arg. 

16. “Jo. Segraue, Bar. of Segraue.” Sa. a lion ramp. 
arg. crowned gu. (? but should be or). 

17. “ Rob. fitz Roger, Ba. of Clauering.” Quarterly 
or and gu. a baston sa. 

18. “ Walt® fauconbridge, Bar. of ——.” Arg. a lion 
ramp. az. and baston gobony or and gu. 

19. “Ingra’ de Gynes,t Baron.” Gu. a chief vair 
(potent counter potent). 

20. “ Jo. de Graistock, Ba. of Morpith.” Gu. three 
cushions or. 

21. “ Reignold Gray, Bar. of Ruthin.” Barry of six 
arg. and az. a label of three pendants gu. 

22. “Jo. de Gifford, Bar.” Gu. three lions passant in 
pale arg. 

23. “ Allen Pluckenet, Bar.” Erm. a bend engrailed gu. 

24. “ Oliuer Dinant, Bar.” Gu. a fess dancettée erm. 

25. “ Giles} Dawbney, Bar.” Gu. four lozenges con- 
joined in fess arg. 

26. “Edm. Mortimer, Bar. of Wigmor.” Barry of six 
or and az. an inescutcheon arg. and on a chief of the 
first, three pales inter two gyrons of the second. 

27. “foulk fitz Warren, Bar. of Whittington.” Quar- 
terly per fess indented arg. and gu. 

28. “ Pet" Corbett, Bar. of Caux.” Or, a raven sa. 

29. “ Geffrey Canuile,§ Bar.” Az. three lions passant 
in pale arg. 

30. “‘ Rog" le Strange, Bar. of Ellesmere.” Gu. two 
lions passant arg. and a bordure engrailed or. 





* “Brus” in the writ (printed in Parliamentary Writs, 
vol. i. p. 51). Jenyns’s Ordinary, p. 73, arms ot “ Regi- 
nald de Brewys,”—Barry of six, three bars az. and the 
other three vair gu. and erm. (7. ¢. same as above). 

+ “Ingelram de Ghisnes” in Historic Peerage. 

t “ Elias de Albiniaco” in the writ, from which correct 
above. 

§ Z.«. Camvile. 
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“Rob. Tateshall, Bar. of Buckenh*m.” Chequy 
or aoe gu. a chief erm 
32. “ Tho. Barkley, Bar. of Barkley.” 
patée and a chevron arg. 
33. “Hugh Points, Bar. of Corneualeet.” Barry of 
eight gu. and or. 
34. “ Nich. Segraue, Bar. of Stoder.” Sa.alion ramp. 
arg. crowned or, and a label of three pendants gu. 
35. “ Andrew Estley,* B.” Arg.a lion ramp. gu. ; in 
margin ‘‘ on y* shoulder a (cinquefoil tricked) or.’ 
36. “Hugh le Spencer, B.” Quarterly arg. and gu. 
in the second and third a fret or, and over all a baston 


Gu. crusilly 


37. “Jo. Lovell, Bar. of Tichmarch.” Barry nebulée 
of six or and gu. 

38. ‘* Jo. de Engaine, B. of Colum.” 
a fess dancettée or. 

39. “ Raffe Pipard, Ba. of limford.” Arg. two bars 
az. and on a canton of the second a cinquef»il or. 

40. “ Rob. fitz Paine, B. of Lannier.” Gu. two lions 
passant arg. and a bend az. 

41. “ Jo. de Moelis, B. of Caudebery.” Arg. two bars 
and in chief three roundles gu. 

42. “Hugh Mortimer, B. of Chilmarsh.” Barry of 
six or and az. an inescutcheon voided (!)¢ erm. and on a 
chief of the first three pales inter two gyrons of the 
second. 

43. “Jo. Beauchamp, B. of Hach.” Vair (ancient 
form). 

44. “Jo. St John, B. of Lageham.” Arg. on a chief 
gu. two mullets, ae tg or. 

45. “Hen. de Vrtiaco, Bar.” Vert, a pale or. 

46. “ Will. Bruse, B. of Gower.” Az. crusilly fitchy 
and a lion ramp. or. 

47. “ Hugh de Placetis, B.” Arg. six annulets gu. 

48. “Rich. Basset, B. of Weldon.” Or, three pales 
gu. and a bordure az. 

49. “Rauf Perrot, B.” 
beth indented or and az. 

50. “Jo. Gray, Bar. of Codnor.” Barry of six arg. and 


Gu. crusilly and 


Quarterly per pale and fess 


az. 
a. * — Moulton, Bar. of Egremond.” Arg. three 
bars g 
52. “ “p hilip de Darcey, Ba.” Arg. three cinquefoils 
on. “ Will. Mortimer, B. of Attelburgh.” Or, semée 
of fleurs-de-lis (some cut by shield) sa. 
54. “Tho. de Chaworth, B. of Norton.” Barry of ten 
arg. and gu. an orle of ten martlets sa. 
55. “ Raff de frechuile, B. of Staly.” Az. a bend inter 
six escallops arg. 
56. “ Rich. de Draicott, B.” Paly of six arg. and gu. 
a bend erm. 
57. “Tho. de Wahull, B.” Or, three crescents gu. 
58. “Osbert de Gifford, B.” , three lions passant 
n pale ..., and a label of three pendants ... 
59. “ Gyles de Plais, Bar.” Per pale or and gu. a lion 
passant arg. 
60. “ Geffrey de Lucy, B. of Cokermouth.” Gu. three 
lucies hauriant arg. two and one. 
61. “Will. de Cressy, B.” Arg. a lion ramp. tail 
forked sa. 
62. “ Nic. de Menill, B. of Warleton.” Az. two bars 
gemelles and a chief or. 
“Jo. de Lancaster, B. of Grisedale.” Arg. two 
bars gu. and on a canton of the second a cinquefoil or. 
64. “ Math. fitz [John.f 





* Printed “Eleya” (in error !) in Parliamentary Writs. 

+ The upper portion of the orle wanting, as though 
covered by the chief. 

} The restoration of name of Matthew Fitz-John is 





65. John fitz] Renold, B. of Blenleny.” Gu. three 
lions ramp. or. 

66. “ Will’ de Neirford, B.” Gu. a lion ramp. erm. 

67. ‘Will. de ferrers, B. Pon Groby.” Gu. seven 

mascles conjoined 3, 3, and % 

68. “Hen, de Pinckney, B. of Wedon.” Or, five fusils 
conjoined in fess gu. 

69. “Jo. de Marmion, Bar.” Vair (ancient form), a 
fess gu. 
70. “Theobald de Verdon, Bar. of Elton.” Or, frettée 


gu. 

71. “Jo. de Wigton,* B.” Sa. three mullets within 
BR on engrailed or. 

72. ** Rog" de smeninagne, i of Bradenham.” Or, 

on: a ‘fess gu. three roundles a 

73. “ Rob. fitz Walter, B. of *WVoodham. "+ Or, a fess 
inter two chevrons gu. 

74. “ Regnold de Argentine, Bar.” Gu. crusilly fitchy 
and three covered cups arg. 

75. “ Rob. de Hilton, B. of Hilton.” Arg. two bars az. 

76. ‘* Jordan folliot, B.” Gu. a bend arg. 

77. “ Will. de Bottelor, B. of Warrington.” Az. a 
bend inter six covered cups or. 

78. “ Nich. de Criell, B.” Gu. a chief or. 

79. “ Nich. de Audley, B. of Heligh.” Gu. a fret or. 

80. “Jo. ab Adam, B. of Beuerston.” ..., on a cross 
... five mullets ... 

81. “Jo. Tregois, B. of Garinges.”{ Az. two bars 
gemelles and in chief a lion passant or. 


K“ CALLED AS ASSISTANTS TO Y° SAME PARLIAMENT, 
BEING NO BARONS. 

82. “S* Rog" de Brabazon.” Gu. on a bend arg. three 

—— sa. 
83. “S* Will. de Bereford.” Arg. crusilly fitehy and 

three fleurs-de-lis sa. 

84. “‘S* Peter Malorey.” Or, a lion ramp. tail forked 

85. “S* John de Licheger.”§ Arg. on each of three 
chevrons sa. five roundles or. 

86. “S* Jo. de Cobh*m.” Gu. on achevron or three 
lions ramp. sa. 

87. “S* Adam de Crokedayke.” Erm. three roundles sa. 

88. “S* Henr. de Enefeld.” ..., an escutcheon gu. 
within an orle of martlets ... 

89. “S* John de Bosco.” Sa. crusilly and three leo- 
pards’ faces or. 

90. “S* Roger|| de Knovill.” Arg. three mullets of six 
points, pierced, gu. 





made from the writ, in which it immediately precedes 
that of John Fitz- Reginald. Sir Edward Dering has 
only the name and arms of Matthew Fitz-Reginald, which 
is clearly an error of transcription, and no doubt due to 
his having mixed up the two entries. Owing to this oc- 
currence we are minus the arms given to Matthew Fitz- 
John in the original Roll. 

* “ Whityngton” in writ, but “ Johan de Wigketone,” 
Baron, in “ Parliamentary ” Roll; same arms. 

+ “de Daventre ” in writ, 

{ Read “‘ Goring” (co. Sussex). 

§ “ Lythegr’” (2. ¢. Lythegraynes) in writ, from which 
it is evident that either Sir Edward, or the original com- 
piler of the Roll, took the old ¢forc. The above arms 
seem, however, to be those of I'Ercedekne or Arch- 
deacon; Jenyns’s Ordinary, 75, gives to “ Thomas 
l’Erchediacre” (Erchediacne, blundered) the same 
arms, i. ¢. arg. three chevrons sa. bezantée. According 
to the same authority (p. 85) the arms of “John Lithe- 
graynes” were, rather, Gu. an orle arg. and (i. ¢. over 
all) a bend or. 

|| ** Bogo ” in the writ, from which correct above. 
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91. “S* Will’m Inge.” Or, a chevron vert. 

a “S$ John de Insula.” Or, a fess inter two chev- 
rons 8 

93. « “ S* Will’m Haward.”* Gu. a bend inter six cross 
crosslets fitchy arg. 

94. “S* Henr. Spigurnell.” Gu. two bars gemelles 
and in chief a lion passant or. 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Biack Ovzer (5" §. iv. 284, 446.)—Surely 
W. E.’s supposition is right. Miss Silence was a 
charming brunette, and the old justice did not 
care to have her flattered too much. Mr. Guy’s 
remark, that “the blackbird is known to be a soli 
tary bird,” I must venture to question. There are 
half-a-dozen of them, male and female, on my 
lawn as I write, tugging away at the worms where 
the snow has thawed a little. You scarcely ever 
see an orange-tawny-billed cock without his beauti- 
ful brown hen following him. They are most tame 
and familiar birds when their acquaintance is cul- 
tivated, and will make nests in the same place 
for years together. One pair —— up two 
broods of four in the fork of a laurel last summer, 
and I believe there were two other pairs in other 
parts of the garden ; at any rate, whoever had seen 
the young merles all a-flutter on the grass, whil 
the old cocks called them to be fed, would never 
call the blackbird solitary. The word merula is 
doubtless a diminutive of mera; but Varro gives 
the reason—by it the blackbird was distinguished 
from his sable rival the jackdaw—“ Sola volitat, 
uti graculi gregatim.” Some birds fly in flocks, 
others in pairs; but there is nothing about the 
black ouzel to give “y the neem attribute of 
solitariness. It would apply just as well to the 
song-thrush or the robin. 

No; W. E.’s explanation is simple and clear. 
Indeed, I have never supposed that Silence meant 
anything else. Of course the black howlet is a 
myth. Mortimer Coutins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 

“ House-doves are white, and oozels blackebirds bee.’ 

The Affe tionate She phea rd, 1594. 

In the central and northern districts of York- 
shire “oozle,” or “uzzle,” and “black oozle,” or 
“black uzzle,” are common names for the black- 
bird. 

But black oozle, or black uzzle, is also, or was, 
some thirty years ago, often heard, at least about 
York, as a vulgar epithet for a dark-visaged 
person, particularly a female, precisely in the 
manner in which it is used by Shakspeare in the 
passage in question: thus we hear of “A black 
oozle,” “She’s a black uzzle,” “Thou black 
uzzle.” 


* So also in writ. “ Parliamentary ” Roll ; arms of 
“Johan Hauward” (Howard) of co. Norfolk, Gu. cru- 
silly and a bend arg. (+. ¢. same as above ’). 





The allusion in Shakspeare is not to the habits 
or character of the blackbird as solitary, suspicious, 
and shy, as some of your correspondents have sup- 
posed, but simply to its colour. Shallow’s de- 
scription of Ellen as “ Your fairest daughter and 
mine ” is taken up by Silence ironically : “ Alas, a 
black ouzel, Master Shallow.” H. W. 


** Busyxiess,” Tempest, iii. 1 (5S. iv. 181, 365.) 

Mr. J. BEALE writes on this word as if it were 
in the text of Shakspeare, which it is not. It 
will be time enough to consider his suggestion that 
“Ferdinand’s ‘busy-less’ matches Miranda’s 
‘ skill-less,’” when we know that such a word as 
“busy-less” ever existed. For myself, I do not 
believe in its possibility. “ Skill-less ” is naturally 
formed from a substantive; so is “ kindless,” 
“ matchless,” &c. When and where did privatives 
‘in less) formed from adjectives appear in English 
literature? All we know about this monster, 
“* busy-less,” is that Theobald was its progenitor, 
and that it first appeared in Theobald’s duodecimo 
edition of Shakspeare. 

Somewhere in “ N. & Q/ ’ (if I remember right 
Epen Warwick defends “ busy-less,” on th 
ground that “busy” is there a verb. But tha 
does not mend the matter a jot. Such privatives 
were, indeed, made from verbs transitive, which 
‘busy ” is not. 

I really think we ought, by this time, to have 
heard the last of Theobald’s illegitimate issue, 
which is “neither flesh, nor fowl, nor good red- 
herring.” J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


EartTuworks In Erprne Forest.—In“N.&Q.,” 
jth S. x. 295, under the above title, you pub- 
lished a communication of mine, intimating that I 
had met with traces of ancient earthworks in the 
neighbourhood of Lou; —— nd requesting informa- 
tion. The replies (p. 395) confounded my discovery 
with Ambresbury Banks a mile and a half further 
north. Will you now allow me to chronicle the 
fact that I have recently repeatedly investigated 
these relics of antiquity, and that Mr. W: D’Oyley 
of Loughton has, in the € xercise of a most praise- 
worthy zeal, surveyed the place, and made a plan 
of it to scale? Essex archeologists will be glad 
to hear of this addition to their list of ancient re- 
mains, and will, I hope, give to it the attention 
which it deserves. The Trinobantes, if they con- 
structed it, were born engineers, as the site is ad- 
mirable. The camp occupies a sort of promontory, 
pa ory a deep valley, running from the foot 
of High Beech to near Loughton. From Loughton 
it is easily accessible to pedes strians, but it is 
nearer to the Epping road, east of a point half a 
mile beyond the Robin Hood. The camp consisted 
of a ditch and embankment, enclosing a space 
which is nearly circular, but modified by the con- 
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tour of the surface. The outer circumference is 
about 750 yards. The whole is now overgrown 
with forest, but at this season is easily perambu- 
lated. The ground outside the northern division 
has been a good deal dug into pits, and the outer 
slope on the south shows traces of ancient work. 
Mr. D’Oyley tells me that, at some distance to the 
east, there are sundry mounds ; but my own re- 
searches in that quarter have not been quite so 
successful. Allow me to add that the gentleman 
I have named has executed for the Corporation of 
London a map of the forest, in which, for the first 
time, the site of this camp is indicated. The 
ground forms part of the manor of Loughton, and 
is included in the enclosure made by the lord of 
that manor. Happily there is reason to believe 
that it is now safe, and will escape the fate which 
threatened it. From a map in my possession I 
gather that a Roman road, running north from 
Stratford, passed very near the camp. 
b. H. Cowper. 


Mrs. Dixciey.—In most lives of Swift, and in 
most accounts of Esther Johnson, or Stella, it is 
usual to speak of her great friend Rebecca Dingley 
as a distant relation of the Temple family. I am 
not aware, however, that any one has taken the 
trouble to try and find out what that relationship 
was. Inthe hope of settling this point, I desire 
to make the following suggestions. Sir John 
Temple, the father of Sir William, married Mary, 
daughter of Dr. Hammond of Chertsey, and, 
therefore, sister of the celebrated Henry Hammond, 
D.D. According to A. 4 Wood, Ath. Orx., another 
daughter of this Dr. John Hammond of Chertsey 
married Sir John Dingley, Knight, of London. 
From this it would appear that Sir John Dingley 
was the uncle of Sir William Temple. 

In some deeds relating to the Ormonde family, 
in my possession, there are records of a mortgage 
of lands in Ireland, from the Duke (then Ear!) to Sir 
John Temple, in 1639. The money thus advanced 
is stated, in 1655, to belong to John Dingley, Esq., 
of Wolverton, in the Isle of Wight, and his son, 
John Dingley ; and in 1677 to be the property of 
Sir John Dingley and his son, John Dingley, Esq., 
then of King Street, Westminster. Other deeds 
show that this John Dingley, Esq., had a son 
described as John Dingley, Gent., to whom the 
mortgage money was repaid prior to 1680. Here, 
then, there are three John Dingleys, the knight, 
the esquire, and the gent. ; and the question is, 
which of these was the father of Rebecca Dingley? 
Sir John Dingley had a second son, Robert 
Dingley, Rector of Brightestone, alias Brixton, in 
the Isle of Wight, the living of which he obtained 
through the interest of his kinsman, Colonel Robert 
Hammond, governor of the island. He died in 
1659, and is buried in the church at Brixton, but 
Wood does not mention that he had any children. 





Sir John Dingley’s two sons appear to have been 

born about 1615-20, whilst Rebecca Dingley is 

said to have been born about 1665. Hence she 

might have been either a daughter of his son John 

Dingley, Esq., or of his grandson John Dingley, 

Gent. Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue Wovctres or Limwericx.—In Ferrar's His- 
tory of Limerick may be seen the articles of 
October 27, 1651, entered into “between Henry 
Ireton, the Deputy General,” and “ Commissioners 
on behalf of the mayor and inhabitants,”* by which 
the city capitulated to the Parliament and Com- 
monwealth of England. I. The first article pro- 
vided for delivering up the city, castle, and all 
places of strength, leaving hostages for its perfor- 
mance. 

“TI. In consideration of which all persons now in the 
city shall have their lives and properties, except the fol 
lowing, who opposed and restrained the deluded people 
from accepting the terms so often offered to them.” 

Amongst those excepted appear the following 
names :—“ Captain George Woulfe and Francis 
Woulfe, a friar.” It further appears that the friar 
afterwards suffered by the hands of the executioner. 
We are also informed by the author, “I. Ferrar, 
Citizen of Limerick,” that— 

“ Captain George Woulfe, of the city of Limerick, was 
proscribed by General Ireton for his attachment to the 
Royal cause. He fled tothe North of England. where 
he settled, and his grandson, General Edward Wou'fe, 
was appointed Colonel of the 8th Regiment of Foot in 
the year 1745. He transmitted his virtues with addi- 
tional lustre to his son, Major-General James Woulfe. 
whose memory will be ever dear to his country, and 
whose name will be immortalized in history.” + 

As there is not in our military history, at least of 
the last century, a name so deservedly celebrated 
as that of General James Woulfe, to whose energy 
and enterprise the British Empire is indebted for 
the conquest and annexation of the Province (now 
the Dominion) of Canada, perhaps some of your 
numerous correspondents may furnish more precise 
details of his ancestry. 

During the present century, Stephen Woulfe, 
a Roman Catholic barrister, with whom the writer 
was intimately acquainted, was raised to the 
rank of Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Court 
of Exchequer. Endowed with splendid abilities, 
and possessing great eloquence, if he had lived he 
would have proved an eminent ornament to the 
judicial Bench ; but he was in delicate health, and 
did not long survive his elevation. The Chief 
Baron, who was said to have descended from the 
same family, left sisters and issue. B. W 


Ce.ttic anp Sanscrit.—Mr. Watter SKEAT 
and some other correspondents have done really 
good service to literature and common sense by 


+ Ibid., p. 350. 





* Limerick, 1787, p. 55. 
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their remarks in “N. & Q.” and the Atheneum 
on certain attempts to trace many English words 
to alleged Celtic roots. When once Vallance 

had set the fashion, philologers vied with mre 
other in chopping up into syllables all sorts of 
words, and, by arbitrary interchanges of vowels 
and consonants, forced so-called etymologies. 
This system of elaborate punning reached the 
acme of absurdity in Betham’s Etruria Celtica, 
and has again culminated in the Lost Beauties of 
the English Language, and the ingenious interpre- 
tations of “ Raderatoo” and “Gramercy.” Now, 
while such extravagances of pceudo-philological 
Keltomania compel one to cry out, “ Quousque 
tandem?” may not the frequent references of 
European languages to Sanscrit be open to similar 
animadversions, and may not all the theories of 
ethnological affinities, tracing our descent from 
Aryan or Turanian ancestry, be equally baseless ? 

S P. 


wD. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order, that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Tae Lorpsuip oF BromFigetp anp YALE.— 
Will you allow me to put a query relative to a 
district in North Wales of some historical interest, 
namely, the lordship of Bromfield and Yale, men- 
tioned in O’Callaghan’s History of the Irish 
Brigades, pp. 66-71 ? 

After having given a minute detail of the almost 
incredible iniquity connected with the confiscation 
of the M‘Carthy estates in Ireland in favour of 
William Bentinck, afterwards created Baron of 
Cirencester, Viscount Woodstock, and Earl of 
Portland, to the extent of 135,820 acres, subse- 
quently resumed by Parliament, he mentions this 
lordship of Bromfield and Yale as having been 
also conferred on Bentinck, though in the actual 
possession of the Grosvenor family; or rather 
the minerals, the far more valuable part, which 
grant the king was obliged.to withdraw. Now it 
appears, as we learn from Pennant, that the lord- 
ship itself was granted in 1281 to John, Earl 
Warren, and passed to his descendants till the 
reign of Henry VII., by whom it was granted to 
Sir William Stanley, after whose execution it 
was resumed. Henry VIII. bestowed it on Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, his natural son, in 
1534. In the following reign it came into pos- 
session of Thomas Seymour, brother to the Pro- 
tector Somerset, whose execution “again flung 
Bromfield into the possession of the Crown.” In 
the reign of Elizabeth Pennant supposes it to have 

n in possession of the great Earl of Leicester ; 
but in 1643 it was again in the hands of the 
Crown. It appears, however, by an ancient deed 


in the possession of querist, bearing date 1627, 
that certain lands comprised therein were con- 
veyed to Hugh Jones, of Eyton, in the county of 
Denbigh, by Sir John Walter and Sir Thomas 
Trevor, Barons of the Exchequer, and Sir James 
Fullerton, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
James I., as joint patentees, deriving under his 
most Sacred Majesty ; and the question arises how 
it became alienated from them or their heirs be- 
tween 1627 and 1643, at which time it was again 
vested in the Crown. 

Also, is there any record of the grant made to 
the aforesaid parties—viz., Sir John Walter, Sir 
Thomas Trevor, and Sir James Fullerton—as 
recited in the deed of 1627? Hvuco N. Jones, 

Ballyconway House, Kilkenny County. 


Garvyetr Famriy.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me information concerning this family ? 
The Rev. William Garnett was born about the 
year 1760, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, though 
I have not found the certificate of his birth. He 
bore arms, Az., three griffins’ heads, erased, or, 
quartering Grey. In the Harleian MSS. there is 
a short pedigree of four descents, beginning with 
James Garnett of Blasterfield, in Westmoreland, 
who had a son Lorance Garnett of Egglescliffe, 
whose son Anthony Garnett of Egglesclitfe had a 
son John Garnett, a captain of horse in the Royal 
army, temp. Charles I. Now Egglescliffe is close 
to Richmond, and the Rev. William Garnett being 
born there, and bearing the same arms as these 
Garnetts, shows, I think, that he must have come 
of the same family. I think the pedigree is to be 
traced to a very remote period, for Burke’s Ar- 
mory spells the name in four different ways, 
giving the same arms to each : Garnett, Garnet, 
Garnatt, Gurnut, az., three griffins’ heads, erased, 
or. This is proof of antiquity. 

Geoffery Garnett, of Garnetts and Merks, in 
Essex, was living in the year 1165, and Garnetts 
and Merks remained in his family till about 1350. 
What arms he bore I do not know ; but I wish to 
connect him, if possible, with the Egglescliffe 
Garnets, and the Eyglescliffe Garnetts with the 
Rev. William Garnett. I read in some county 
history that the chancel of Pentlow Church, Essex, 
was called Garnett’s chancel because it contained 
monuments of that family. W. G. Taunton. 


Tue Rev. Witiram Braxton, of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1617, came to New Eng- 
land about 1623, and fixed his habitation in Shaw- 
mut, now Boston, being the first European dweller 
on the site of the future metropolis of New Eng- 
land. In 1635 he removed further into the 
wilderness, taking up his abode within the present 
limits of Rhode Island, and thereby became the 
first European inhabitant of that State. He wasa 








minister of the Church of England, but did not 
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exercise his ministerial functions in these Puritan 
realms. He was an agent for Gorges, and also for 
the Council for New England, and died in Rhode 
Island in 1675. Nothing whatever is known of 
the English ancestry of this distinguished man. 
In what part of England did the name Blaxton 
obtain in the reign of James I. ? 
C. W. Tutte. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


“Persona,” Dertvation or.—In_ reading 
Ewald’s Lehre der Bibel von Gott, I find (ii. 107) 
the following note on the derivation of the Lat. 
persona from the Gr. prosépon :— 

“Tt is acknowledged that there are several other 
Latin words which have suffered the same fate: and the 
object (Sache) of this transition of letters [i.¢. p to ] 
is so peculiar that it ought at some time to be specially 
investigated. As for persona, by this pronunciation they 
evidently avoided the double p of a persépa ; and the 
transition is most easily explained if the word in the first 
place as denoting an artistic object (Sache), 7. ¢. a mask, 
came with this object itself to the Romans from the 
Greeks, perhaps through the Etruscans.” 

As the professor’s argument depends very much 
on the mode of thought of which this derivation is 
offered as a proof, I am tempted to ask whether 
the matter has been “ specially investigated,” and, 
if so, with what result. Joun Fenton, Jun. 

Elm Tree House, Hampstead Green, N.W. 


S. Jonnson, M.A., 1786.—I shall be much 
obliged for any information regarding the author 
of the following poem :— 

“A Poetical Epistle to Thomas Ince, Esq., of Cris- 
tleton, near Chester. By 8. Johnson, A.M. Shrews- 
bury: Printed and Sold by P. Sandford, Bookseller. 
MDOCLXXXVI.” 4to. Preface, ii pp.; Epistle, 20 pp. 

In the Preface the author writes as follows :— 

“The unfortunate loss of a very valuable friend, at a 
very critical juncture, having of necessity shut up his 
only avenue to preferment in the Church, his devotion 
to his school will, if possible, be more earnest and uniform 
thanever. He is happy in declaring that his employment, 
however irksome it may appear to many, is by long habit 
far from being so to himself,” &c. 

At the end of the Preface is an advertisement 
to the following effect :— 

“Mr. Johnson takes this opportunity of giving public 
information that he shall again offer his boys to a strict 
examination at the close of the year,” &c. 

I draw particular attention to these extracts 
with a view of ascertaining if the author is to be 
identified or connected in any way with the great 
lexicographer. J. P. Earwaker. 

Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Faminies or Woopwarp anp Cuxinn.—The 
crest of the Woodwards of Warwickshire, Glouces- 
tershire, &c.—on a crest coronet or, a greyhound 
sejant argent—is also borne by the family of 
Chinn in the last-named county. Was there any 
connexion between these families? I am inclined 





to suspect that the crest was assumed by the 
Chinns from such a connexion, as the motto used 
with it, “ Aquila non captat muscas,” is appropriate 
enough in connexion with‘the Woodward arms 
(Az. a pall betw. two eagles disp. arg.), but has no 
allusion to either crest or arms (Barry of six vairé 
and gu.) of the Chinns. J. Woopwarp. 


“ Camptne.”—What is known of this old Eng- 
glish game? It was, I have heard (or read), a 
rough kind of football. It was evidently a game 
of much importance in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, as there are enclosures in many vil- 
lages which still retain the name of “ camping 
close.” Henry C. Lorts. 


WItuiaAM Atte Mawe flourished at Yarmouth 
in the fourteenth century. What is Mawe? Is 
it the name of a town or village, or is it a local 
name for some natural object ? A. ©. Vu & 


J. S. Mitt.—Has the memorial which Stuart 
Mill prepared for the East India Company as a 
plea against their abolition (and which was said 
to be the best state paper that had been written 
for a generation) ever been published in an ac- 
cessible form ? CyrIiL. 


Lapy Frenuoutnet.—I have an engraving, by 
Ardell, of this lady, painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Who was she? T. J. Bennett. 


Tue Grant Movtingeav.— 

“The Giant's appeal to his friend the story-telling 
Ram may well be ‘remembered here :—‘ Belier, mon 
ami, si tu voulois (voudrois?) commencer par le com- 
mencement, tu me ferois grand plaisir.’’"’—Southey’s 
Doetor, chap. ii. p. 1. 

Where is the story of the Giant and the Ram to 
be found ? H. K. 


“ Tie CONVERSION OF THE Britons.”—Between 
the years 1770 and 1779 Mortimer, a pupil of 
Hudson, obtained the first prize from the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts for his historical 
picture of the “Conversion of the Britons.” 
Where is that picture ? S. N. 

Ryde. 


“Spiper” TABLE.— 

“Well, Harry,’ said my uncle, when the servants had 
left the room, and we drew over the spider table to the 
fire to discuss our wine with comfort, ‘what good wind 
has blown you down to me, my boy!’ "—Lever’s Harry 
Lorrequer. 


What is a spider table ? Joun W. Bone. 


— Boeve, Booxse.ter temp. Exvizapera.—l 
am anxious to obtain some information concerning 
a certain Bogue, a bookseller, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was suspected of being con- 
cerned in the publication of the Martin Marprelate 
tracts. He is referred to in Larwood and Hotten’s 
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History of Signboards, as having carried on busi- 
ness in St. Paul’s Churchyard at the sign of the 
Rose and Crown. Any other references or infor- 
mation concerning his publications will be very 
acceptable. Davip Boevz. 


Rivixe THE Stane.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what is the origin of this custom ? 
we 
Oxford. 


SurracE Famity.—Whence came the Surrage 
family of the West of England? The name is 
probably French. Is the name found in the list 
of Huguenot refugees? Where may such a list 
be seen ? H. Bower. 


Avustin=Evetyn.—In the latter half of the 
last century a Miss Evelyn married a Mr., or Cap- 
tain, Austin, against the wishes of her relations. 
Her husband was killed at Quebec. Is anything 
known of him? To what branch of the Evelyns 
did his wife belong? ¥. D. &. 


Garr Innis, Morprnan.—When the tumulus 
of Gair Innis, Morbihan, was opened, was a frag- 
ment of one of the carved stones of the passage 
found broken off, and was this fragment carved 
on all sides ? C. E. P 


‘Tue Hunprep Guitper Print.”—I possess, 
ramed, and in good condition, a print with the 
following inscription on the back :— 

“This print is called ‘The Hundred Guilder Print,’ 
owing to the circumstance of all therimpressions pub- 
lished by Captain Parry, of which this is esteemed one 
of the best, having been sold for no less than that sum 
each, being equal to 8/. 15s. English money.—3rd Novem- 
ber, 1791. E. 8. F.” 

This print has been from that date in the 
possession of the same family. I shall be glad to 
have some account of the history of this rarity, 
and some idea of its value. M. ‘. 


Tue Protestant CATHEDRALS OF HoLLAND.— 
Can any one give me a complete list of these ? 
M. D. D. 


Caartes Las once jocosely said that he could 
not stand the three bald women of his day. Who 
were they? I can remember only Mrs. Inchbald 
and Mrs. Barbauld. Curio. 


Foot, 1x “ GoosEBeRRY-FooL.”—Florio, in his 
Worldeof Wordes, 1598, has “ Mantiglia,a kindeof 
clouted creame called a foole or a trifle in English.” 
Can any reader furnish an earlier instance of fool 
or trifle in this sense ? F. J. F. 


Heratpic.—I should be glad if I could obtain 
any information respecting the following arms :— 
8, a quarterly of six—Ist, Argent, a chevron 
or; in chief, 2 cross crosslets fitchée, also argent ; 


2nd, Or, a lion rampant or; 3rd, Arg., a chevron 
between three lozenges argent ; 4th, Arg., a lion 
rampant or ; 5th as 3rd ; 6thas Ist. Crests—lIst, 
A demi-lion rampant or, grasping a cross crosslet 
fitchée arg. in its dexter paw ; 2nd, A demi-lion 
rampant or, grasping an annulet arg. in its dexter 
paw. Motto—“ Pax queritur bello.” 
E. F. M. WALKER. 


Tue Derivation or Stitton, GLATTON, AND 
ConntneToy.—In an account of an entertainment 
of readings with music, given at Stilton, Hunting- 
donshire, and reported in the Peterborough Adver- 
tiser, January 15, is the following passage :— 

“The Rev. C. Gibbon, Rector of Lutton, explained to 
the audience what he believed to be the origin of the 
names Stilton, Glatton, and Connington. The first he 
regarded as a contraction from Steep-hill-town, and glat 
in Glatton he thought bore the same relation to glat as 
glow to flow, and that it denoted a more rapid motion of 
the water down the hills than through the fiat lands of 
the fens ; and con in Connington came from the meeting 
together of two streamlets on their way to the fens.” 

Perhaps the Rector of Lutton was merely per- 
petrating an elaborate joke at the expense of 
his audience ; but, if not, will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly put him right as to the deriva- 
tion of the three words and their several 

Roots ? 


Priviteces or Reciments.—My tailor tells 
me that there is only one regiment that is per- 
mitted to wear shirt collars, but he cannot recollect 
the number, or the reason for this privilege. Can 
any military reader supply this information ? 

CLARRY. 





Replies, 
BOOKBINDING. 
5% S, iv. 366, 472.) 

Tam very glad this subject has found its way into 
“N.&Q.” Binding is a very interesting question 
for the man with an ornamental library, for in it he 
can display alike money and taste. I think books 
should be bound with a regard to their subjects. 
Anyhow, there is a delightful sensation in handling 
a beautifully bound book ; and a large library in 
rich and appropriate bindings is a noble sight. 

But I suspect the question is one of much 
greater practical importance to the owners of large 
working libraries ; to the literary man, who has to 
make constant use of his books, and has to keep 
pace with periodical literature, the publications of 
the learned societies, and the so-called blue-books 
issued by the different departments of the Govern- 
ment, and, lastly, pamphlets. Here he has a large 
mass of unbound material, which, if it be essential 
to his plans to preserve, will land him in a con- 
siderable periodical expenditure. To such a man 








the ordinary methods of binding are of no avail. 
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He a at once an-economic, an effective, and 
a rapid mode of getting his stores put into form 
for preservation and reference. 

Our working libraries are formed by degrees ; 
first hundreds, then thousands, and finally, as in 
my own case, tens of thousands. When my library 
was yet in its infancy, I began a system which 
answered very well up to a certain point. I had 
my books bound cheaply, but strongly, in cloth of 
certain colours, in relation to the subject-matter of 
the book. Thus, general statistics, brown ; vital 
statistics, red ; periodical literature, green ; his- 
tory, roan; currency, amber; chronology, buff ; 
parliamentary papers, blue ; pamphlets, black. 

In course of time I adopted, almost from neces- 
sity, the method of classifying my library into 
subjects, and then, behold, the colour-element, 
which had been so useful for distinction previously, 
became inconvenient from its very sameness. 
Large masses of binding of the same shade present 
no landmarks. I then introduced changes of 
colour into each division, as follows :—vital sta- 
tistics—works relating to England and Wales, 
red (crimson); to Scotland, blue (dark); to Ire- 
land, green (emerald) ; to the continent of Europe, 
buff; to the United States, brown; to India, 
yellow (bright). This is answering very well, 
excepting always some confusion from the pre- 
ceding plan. Books in publishers’ boards of course 
interfere with the general plan. I suppose it is 
hopeless that publishers should ever agree to any 
general classification of subjects by colour. 

The question of the materials for binding a 
working library is important. Cloth is the 
cheapest, but cloth binding for books much used 
gets shabby; and since I moved my library 
from the country to London, another difficulty has 
come about. One of the rooms devoted to my 
books is over the kitchen ; the cockchafers have 
come through the chinks of the floor or the fire- 
lace, and they have attacked all my books newly 

und in red cloth, and some of those in green, 
and quite disfigured them, even eating, or rather 
sucking, through the gold lettering. Do they get 
attracted by the paste used, or what is it? And 
what is the remedy? I have used powdered borax, 
ps it on the shelves at the back of the books. 

he damage has been less since. 

Leather half-binding looks the neatest, and cer- 
tainly brings out the lettering more distinctly than 
cloth ; but then it is liable to two evils—gas and 
mice. Regarding the destruction by gas in libra- 
ries, reference may be made to the Report of the 
Select Parliamentary Committee on Public Li- 
braries, 1850, or practical demonstration obtained 
by going to the library of the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus. Mice may be kept down by 
cats ; but then which of the two is the greater 
evil in a working library, where the floor, as well 
as the shelves, has to be constantly occupied? I 








intend to try vellum backs and corners, as your 
correspondent, J. T. R., suggests. A cheap form 
of Roxburghe binding I have been adopting of late, 

Regarding the lettering of the backs of books, 
there is a good deal to be said. Who that ever 
saw it can forget that quaint pamphlet by John 
Tapling, “ at 420 on the Strand,” Folious Appear- 
ances: a Consideration of our Ways of Lettering 
Books, 1854? Poor John Tapling! When the 
Pacific went down in the Atlantic a few years later, 
there was extinguished a shining light amongst 
booksellers of the literary type. Why do pub- 
lishers persist in putting the titles on the sides, 
where they are no use, and leave the backs of 
books, which are alone seen in libraries, bare? 
Every book should have its short title, its author’s 
name, and its date, in plain letters, on its back ; if 
there be not sufficient room across, then right up 
and down, beginning at the bottom and running 
towards the top. If more than one edition, then 
which edition should be also stated. The value of 
chronological arrangement in regard to subjects is 
at present comparatively little understood. 

Finally, a word as to pamphlets. The best 
mode of dealing with these is always a puzzle. 
I have found classification of subjects the only 
available remedy in my own case. Thus, I have 
“ Currency No. 1, 1844 to 1846,” and so on. But 
if you miss any—and many are privately printed 
and cannot be got by purchase—then the system 
is misleading. Of this I am certain, that no 
greater mistuke can be pursued than that of bind- 
ing up pamphlets on mixed subjects in volumes, 
I shall be glad to learn how your other corre- 
spondents manage. Vellum backs, on which you 
can write the short titles, do very well for small 
collections. 

I should like to add “a. parting damn” to all 
bookbinders who ruin books and pamphlets alike, 
by cutting them down to within an inch of their 
lives. This, where not an inherent vice, is done 
to save boards and leather or cloth. A cheap 
material suggests a remedy as against the latter 
motive. CornEtius WALFORD. 

86, Belsize Park Gardens. 


Much very curious and valuable information on 
the subject of ornamental bookbinding will be 
found in M. Libri’s letter to Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, 
& Wilkinson, prefixed to the Catalogue of the 
choice portion of his magnificent library, sold by 
them August 1,.1859, and twelve following days. 

J. Macray. 





“Last or tHe Stuarts”: Lapy Lovisa 
Srvarr (5 §, iv. 484, 524.)—An article appeared 
at the former reference from a pe eer who 
called attention to the fact that the Glasgow Even- 
ing Citizen, in recording the death of Lady Louisa 
Stuart, sister of the last Earl of Traquair, spoke of 
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her as the “last descendant ” of the Stuarts ; and 
that the Times of December 9, 1875, spoke of 
the Count of Albany as the “last of the Stuarts.” 
A note appended to the communication explained 
the claim for almost centenarian honour, put for- 
ward on behalf of the venerable lady, by saying 
that she was represented as having been born on 
March 20, 1776 ; whereas, according to Kearsley’s 
Peerage (1796), she was born on August 16, 1784, 
making her = ninety-one at the time of her 
death. This called forth a communication from 
. G. H., who seeks to show, from the Book of 
Carlaverock, which is a history of the Maxwell 
family, and other documents of a similar character, 
that Lady Louisa was really born on March 20, 
1776 ; and, in a few words introducing this com- 
munication, it is said that Kearsley “is an authority 
not to be relied upon.” I am not yet sure that 
Lady Louisa’s case will convict Kearsley of in- 
accuracy. I shall be sorry if it should not, for I 
had hopes I had found in Lady Louisa that rara 
avis, a centenarian member of the aristocracy. 

I have a copy of Kearsley, which its former 
owner had had interleaved, and which contains 
some MS. additions, unfortunately but few in 
number, and none relating to the subject of this 
note. But Kearsley seems to have been very 
carefully prepared ; and I began to doubt whether 
this statement, published when the lady was so 
young (at most twenty, but more possibly only 
twelve), could be wrong. I thought I would turn 
to the Annual Register, and see what light it 
would throw upon the date of Lady Louisa’s birth, 
which in Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, a great 
authority, and in all modern peerages, is given as 
March 20, 1776. All these authorities agree, 
moreover, that there were only two children, viz., 
ason and a daughter. 

On referring to the index to the Annual Regis- 
ter, I found that the marriage of Lord Linton to 
Miss Ravenscroft was duly recorded in vol. xvi., 
that is for the year 1773. I could find no record 
of the birth of any child of that marriage in 1776, 
nor until after the lady became, by the death of her 
husband’s father, Countess of Traquair. The index 
shows the birth of a son is recorded in vol. xxiii. 
(it should be xxiv.), for the year 1781, which son 
was the late earl ; and in vol. xxvii., namely, for 
1784, the birth of another child, but does not, as in 
the preceding case, describe the child as a son. So 
I concluded that Kearsley was right after all, and 
Lady Louisa was born in 1784, and not in 1776. 
A very natural conclusion, as the reader will 
admit, but which I am bound to say was not 
borne out by subsequent inquiries. 

When I turned to the Annual Register for 1784, 
vol. xxvii. p. 210, I read, under the date of July 15, 
“The Countess of Traquair, of a son.” This was 
an obvious misprint, because all the peerages, 
imcluding Kearsley, tell us that the earl had but 


two children, one son and one daughter, for which, 
also, there is the high authority of Douglas. 

But, before sending you this correction, I 
thought it right to refer to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and, to my great surprise, I found it agreeing 
in every respect with the Annual Register in re- 
cording Lord Linton’s marriage, in its silence as 
to the tirth of any issue of such marriage till 1781, 
and then the birth of a son, followed by that of a 
second son in 1784, 

I then turned to the Scots Magazine, and in the 
volume for 1784 found it stated that the Countess 
of Traquair had given birth to a son in London on 
the 29th (not 15th) of July. But I found more ; 
for, on referring to that magazine for 1776, I found 
(what is not recorded either in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine or Annual Register) that on March 20, 
1776, Lady Linton gave birth to a daughter at 
Edinburgh. 

It would be a waste of time on my part to en- 
deavour to clear up this discrepancy in the Tra- 
quair pedigree, since it is clear your well-informed 
correspondent C. G. H. has the means of doing so 
without much difficulty. 

I have nothing to say as to the question of the 
* Last of the Stuarts,” as I agree with the writer 
of the exhaustive article on “The Heirs of the 
Stuarts,” in the Quarterly Review for June, 1847, 
that “the death of Cardinal York extinguished 
the descendants of James IT.” 

Wituiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“FIaT JUSTITIA, RUAT ceLUM” (4% §, i. 94; 
ix. 433; 5 §,. iv. 339..—No answer has yet 
appeared to the query as to the earliest use of the 
phrase. Possibly this has not been discovered, 
and some notice of the places where it occurs may 
be admitted. The latter part of the sentence is of 
early date. Theognis (v. 869, p. 72, Bergk, Anth. 
Lyr., Lips., 1868) has :— 

Ev pot erecta Terot peyas ovpavos evpos vrepOev 

Aadkeos, avOpwrwv Sepa tadacyevewr, 

Ec pn,—x«.7.X. 
Terence has ( Heaut. iv. iii. 41) :— 
* Quid si ccelum ruat.” 
And Varro (ap. Nonn., c. ix. n. 7) has :— 

“Tanto invasit cupiditas honorum plerisque, ut, vel 
ccelum ruere, dummodo magistratus adipiscantur, exop- 
tent.” 

It is mentioned, as a proverb, by Erasmus. The 
union of the two clauses in another form is implied 


“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
. * - * 


Si fractus illabatur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruine.” 
The form “Fiat justitia, ruat mundus,” was 
noticed some time since in the Guardian as occur- 
ring in a paper sent to the Privy Council, Oct. 20, 
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1552, if I have noticed the date correctly. A 
similar form was used about that time by the 
Emperor Ferdinand, 1558-1564, who adopted as 
his motto, “ Fiat justitia et pereat mundus ” (Pri- 
deaux, Introd. to Hist., p. 224, Oxf., 1682). Calvin 
is reported to have said ata trial in Geneva, “ Fiat 
justitia, ruat ceelum” (T. B. [Thos. Bayly], Royal 
Charter, ch. x. 5, pp. 127-130, Lond., 1649). But 
I do not know where it is to be traced to him. It 
has also been found in J. Downame’s Four Trea- 
tises, p. 67, 1609. But I have not seen a copy to 
verify the statement. These last instances are 
mentioned in “N. & Q.,” 4™ §. i, 94; ix. 433. 
The sentence is inserted in the list of English legal 
maxims in 8. Warren’s Introd. to Legal Studies, 
vol. ii. p. 1272, Lond., 1845, but it is not inserted 
in H. Broom’s Legal Maxims, 2nd ed. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Boy Bisuops (5 §. iv. 501 ; v.66.)—Athanasius, 
the famous Bishop of Alexandria, might be said 
to have been the first boy bishop. He has been 
described as a man of very small stature, a dwarf 
rather than a man, with the face of an angel. 
There is a pleasing anecdote related of him which 
finds a parallel in our Saviour’s parable of the 
little children mimicking the marriage and funeral 
processions which they saw crossing the market- 
place. 

“ See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part.” 


I transcribe the following from the attractive pages 
of Dean Stanley (The Eastern Church, Lect. vii. 
p. 224), whose authorities are Rufinus, Socrates, 
and Sozomen :— 


“ His first appearance is in a well-known story, which, 
though doubted in later times from its supposed incon- 
gruity with the dignity of a great saint, has every indi- 
cation of truth. Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria; was 
entertaining his cle in a tower or lofty house over- 
looking the expanse of sea beside the Alexandrian har- 
bour. He observed a groupe of children playing on the 
edge of the shore, and was struck by the grave appear- 
ance of their game. His attendant clergy went, at his 
orders, to catch the boys and bring them before the 
Bishop, who taxed them with having played at religious 
ceremonies. At first, like boys caught at a mischievous 
game, they denied ; but at last confessed that they had 

en imitating the sacrament of baptism ; that one of 
them had been selected to perform the part of Bishop, 
and that he had duly dipped them in the sea, with all 
the ~ er questions ps | addresses. When Alexander 
found that these forms had been observed, he deter- 


consecrating oil of confirmation; and was so much 
struck with the a and agg, ‘eh the boy-bishop, 
that he took him under his charge. is little boy was 
Athanasius ; already showing the union of seriousness 
and sport which we shall see in his after life. That 
childish game is an epitome of the ecclesiastical feelings 
of his time and of hiscountry. The children playing on 
the shore, the old man looking at them with interest ; 
these, indeed, are incidents which belong to every age 
of the world. But only in the early centuries could have 
been found the immersion of the baptized, the necessity 
of a Bishop to perform the ceremony, the mixture of 
freedom and superstition, which could regard as serious 
a sacrament solightly performed. In the Coptic Churth 
is there the best likeness of this Eastern reverence for 
the sacred acts of children. A child still draws the lots 
in the patriarchal elections. By children is still per- 
formed the greater part of their innocent childlike ser- 
vices.” 
Joun E. Barney. 


Creopatra (5% §. iv. 468.)— The Public 
Library of the city of Boston (Mass., U.S.A.), one 
of the best managed and most progressive institu- 
tions in this country, published January, 1875, the 
second edition of a Chronological Index to His- 
torical Fiction. In this an attempt, of necessity 
incomplete, was made, for the first time to my 
knowledge, to collect and classify in chronological 
sequence the immense mass of historical fiction, 
including prose fiction, plays, and poems. Sec- 
tion x. is devoted to ancient Roman history, and 
in it, under the chronological subdivision, first 
century B.c., we come to :— 

“Cleopatra. Tragedies by Shakespeare, Antony and 
Cleopatra ; Henry Brooke ; Sir Charles Sedley, Beauty 
the Conqueror; Dryden, All for Love (Antony after 
Actium); Alfieri, Cleopatra ; Corneille, Pompée, altered 
by C. Cibber as Casar in Egypt, and translated by Mrs. 
Catherine Phillips and Edmund Waller; Marmontel, Cléo- 
patre; Soden, Kleopatra ; Thomas May; Daniel ; Jo- 
delle, Cléopdtre Captive; J. C. Lannoy; Lohenstein; 
Roxas; La Calprenede; Horn; Kotzebue; Ayrenhoff; 
Soumet; Mme. Emile de Girardin. Hemans, Last Ban- 
quet of Antony and Cleopatra, poem.” 

J. BraypeR MatrHews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Mr. Marruews will find, on p. 31 of Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1 poem of four ten-line stanzas, 
“ Antony to Cleopatra.” Mora. 


Mr. Martruews is referred to Tennyson’s Dream 
of Fair Women. W.t. & 


See the choruses in Daniel’s tragedy of Cleo- 
patra, Also Thomas May’s drama. C. E. B. 


S. Castipa (5 §. iv. 468.)—I find the follow- 
ing reference in August Potthast, Bibliotheca 
Historica Medit Alvi, 1862, p. 647 :— 

De S. Casilda virgine Burgis in Hispania (sec. xi.) 
Papelrockii dissertat. in AA. SS. Boll. 9 April, i. 
pp. 847-850.” 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 





mined that the baptism was valid; he himself added the 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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Reeistrum Sacrum Batavianum (5"§, i. 182; 
y. 73.)—As A. S. A. has sent an appendix to his 
original list of Dutch Old Catholic Bishops, it 
seems a good opportunity to offer a few corrections 
and additions to that list. At the time the list 
appeared (March, 1874) I sent a copy of “ N. & Q.” 
containing it to my friend, Pastor Rol of Utrecht, 
in the hope that he would be able to complete it 
by filling in some of the minor details of the con- 
secrations which A. S. A. had been unable to 
supply. Pastor Rol was not able to do this in all 
cases, but returned the “ N. & Q.,” having made 
the following alterations in A. S, A.’s list, viz.:— 

4. P. J. Meindaerts, elected July 2, 1739. 

6. J. van Stiphout, elected May 5 (not 15), and 
consecrated June 4 (not 11), 1745. 

8. W. M. van Nieuwen-Huijsen, consecrated 
Feb. 7 (not 6), at Utrecht. 

12. J. Nieuwenhuijs, elected July 29, 1801. 

14. W. van Os, consecrated at Amersfoort. 

15. J. Bon, elected Dee. 2, 1818, and con- 
secrated April 22, 1819, also at Amersfoort. 

18. H. J. van Buul, elected Nov. 2, 1841 (not 
1842), consecrated (on the date given by A. S. A.) 
at Amsterdam. 

19. H. Heijkamp, elected April 12, and con- 
secrated July 17, 1854, at Rotterdam. 

21. L. de Jong, elected Oct. 20, 1863 (not 1862), 
consecrated Nov. 30, 1865 (not 1862), at Am- 
sterdam. 

22. K. J. Rinkel. The two priests who assisted 
Bp. H. Heijkamp in the consecration of Bp. Rinkel 
were Johannes Verheij, Canon and Vicar-General 
(sede vacante) of Utrecht, and Johannes Harder- 
wijk, the senior priest of the diocese of Haarlem. 

. J. H. Reinkens. The two German ecclesi- 
astics who supplied the places of the wanting 
bishops were in this case Professors Knoodt and 
Reusch. 

23. John Heijkamp. The two assistant con- 
secrators were in this case J. H. Reinkens, Bishop 
in Germany, and C. J. Mulder, Dean of Utrecht. 

The third consecrators, or priests supplying the 
place of the third bishop, were, in the case of— 

15. Bon (Haarlem), C. de Jong, Dean of Utrecht. 

18. Van Buul (Haarlem), Arnoldus Stanislaus 
van Werckhoven, Archpriest of Utrecht. 

19. H. Heijkamp (Deventer), Gerard Spet, Dean 
of Utrecht. 

_20. Loos (Utrecht), Gerard Spet, Dean of 
Utrecht. 

21. De Jong (Haarlem), J. Harderwijk, Vicar- 
General of Haarlem. 

I may perhaps mention that in the account of 
the consecration of Bishop Reinkens, published in 
the Guardian (Aug. 20, 1873), it was stated that 
the two priests who supplied the place of the 
wanting bishops both laid their hands on the head 
of the elect and pronounced the words, “ Aceipe 
Spiritum Sanctum.” As this seemed rather curious, 


I asked Pastor Rol about it, and his answer was 
as follows :— 

“The priest assistant at the consecration of a bishop 
does not, with us, place his hand on the head of the elect. 
If he does so, it isan error. I have myself twice seen a 
priest assistant do it; but it is not a matter of great 
moment. It is the bishop alone who can give ‘la per- 
fection de la prétrise.’” 

I had, in asking the question, alluded to the 
Swedish Lutheran Church, where the bishops are 
always consecrated by one bishop assisted by two 
priests. 

There is one other point of interest to which I 
may perhaps allude. Dr. Neale, in his History of 
the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland, men- 
tions that Bishop Bon of Haarlem is the only 
bishop of that Church who has escaped excom- 
munication from Rome, and that he was afterwards 
nominated to the see of Bruges, in Belgium ; but 
from causes quite distinct from “ Jansenist” con- 
troversies, the nomination fell through (vide Neale, 
p. 350). Dr. Neale, however, does not state what 
these reasons were which prevented Bishop Bon 
from becoming Bishop of Bruges. My friend has 
kindly explained the matter to me as follows :— 

“‘The Dutch Government wished to reunite us with 
Rome. Our bishops were, according to a concordat, to 
resign their sees, and there was to be then a Bishop of 
Amsterdam for the Northern Provinces. Mngr. Bon, 
the one bishop who was not excommunicated, was to 
become Bishop‘of Bruges so soon as he had resigned for 
himself the see of Haarlem.” 

Political changes prevented the concordat from 
being carried out, and thus Bishop Bon did not 
succeed to the see of Bruges, and the “ Jansenists” 
remain separate from Rome. 

Those readers of “ N. & Q.” who are interested 
in the affairs of the Dutch “ Jansenists” will find 
some information in the Report of the Anglo- 
Continental Society for 1875, published by Messrs. 
Rivingtons. T. M. Fattow. 


“Hd (5™ S. iv. 443, 494; v. 17, 72.)—Suidas, 
Scapula, Hedrick, Eustathius—are these the heroes 
that I have unwittingly attacked? Nevertheless, 
I must defend myself, for I have gone too far to 
draw back. 

I will first take our rendering of the passage 
from Thucydides. The charges against it may be 
classed under two heads :— 

1. It is paraphrastic and obscure. The first I 
admit. We were translating the passage simply 
with a view to bringing out the meaning of 767. 
Under any other circumstances, such a rendering 
would have been reprehensible, although I believe 
even an acute scholar would be at a loss to express 
the sense of the Greek briefly. The obscurity is 
not quite so great as Mr. Tew imagines, for after 
the verb “avow” the personal pronoun naturally 
refers to the subject of that verb. But even sup- 





posing that I fully admitted these defects, they 
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would not affect the meaning of 75). A transla- 
tion may be paraphrastic and yet correct ; whilst 
the obscurity, Mr. Tew himself asserts, does not 
bear upon the adverb at all. 

2. Inaccuracy. To refute this charge would be 
simply to repeat our first arguments. Let us see, 
then, whether Mr. Tew’s translation is unimpeach- 
able on this point: “And by reason of their 
ancient grudge against the Lacedemonians, the 
Athenians took them under their protection, and 
placed them in the city of Naupactus.” Now, I 
am rather curious to know which of these words is 
the representative of 75. Is it “ancient”? If 
so, Mr. Tew’s translation certainly implies that 
the Athenians may or may not have acted 
previously on the score of hatred ; whereas I am 
willing to prove that 15» points to this being the 
first time they dared openly to do so. And this 
is what we meant by sulentantion, or consummation. 
The hatred had long been smouldering in the 
breasts of the Athenians, but the copestone was 
mot put on until the enemies of the Spartans had 
been housed at Naupactus. This coincides with 
the context, and gives great force to it, and this is 
just what Mr. Tew’s translation fails to embody. 
The word “ avowing,” so far from being “an inter- 
polation quite uncalled for,” is the keystone of the 
passage. 

As I have asserted that Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon does not satisfactorily explain this word, I 
will try to show how it is so. Few articles in this 
book evince such a lack of that humility of induc- 
tion, which causes the seeker after truth to await 
patiently the result of his laborious investigations. 
At the outset, there is no one meaning of the 
word offered sufficiently abstract to embrace all its 
usages. This is a fault sufficient in my opinion 
to vitiate the whole passage. For how can the 
student in the present case expect any unity of 
thought to pervade the explanations? I have 
sometimes been puzzled almost to desperation (I 
know not whether this is to my shame), after 
patiently wandering through a maze of tortuous 
divisions and subdivisions, and I have tried in 
vain, on reaching the end, to connect all the 
meanings or discover the root which threw off all 
these branches. Take, for instance, the article on 
the word doxéw. Can Mr. Tew explain how the 
second class of meanings springs from the first ? 
The mind is left with little or no help to remember 
all these disconnected meanings as best it can, and 
he who has the most capacious memory wins. 

I will conclude with asking only one more 
question. What is meant by the phrase, “the 
immediate past,” in explanation (!) of #j5y 1% Does 
it mean—but I can suggest no meaning for it 
whatsoever, in its present situation. 

We did not arrive at our conclusion hastily as 
regards this word, and so it is hardly likely that 
<ither my friend or I should now throw it aside, 








having anticipated and carefully considered all the 
objections that Mr. Tew raises. 
DuNELMENSIS. 


Guauts (5% §. iv. 405, 456 ; v. 77.)—C. 8. G. 
confidently affirms that ghaut cannot be another 
form of gote or gut, because the latter form always 
means a canal or drain for water, and has no other 
signification. I commend to his consideration the 
following instance, which I found in almost the 
first book I consulted, viz., Richardson’s Diction- 
ary :— 

*“ You pass a narrow gut between two stone terrasses, 
that rose above your head, and which were crowned by 
a line of pyramidal yews.”— Walpole, “On Gardening.” 
Will C. S. G. seriously contend that gut in this 
passage means a channel for water ? 

When we find in Icelandic the word gjéta, a 
narrow lane, taking the same form as gjdta, to 
pour; when we find in Danish gyde, a narrow lane, 
again taking the same form as gyde, to pour, what 
is the use of going to India for an explanation 
that can be had from Denmark ? 

I suppose that the spelling ghaut (of course it 
should be gaut) originated with some one who had 
learnt a little geography at school, and chose to 
spell it so. It looks as if it originated with some 
one ignorant of Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, and 
Danish. What is the authority for it? 

Water W. SKEAr. 


Just one more instance of this curious word. 
One of the small streams which trickle through 
the old town of Hexham into the adjacent Tyne 
is called the Haligut, the meaning of which is ob- 
vious. May not also the objectionable word guts 
be derived from the same sources, because they 
serve as a thoroughfare for the digesting food ? 

DvuNELMENSIS. 


A channel formed long ago on the river Eden, 
below Carlisle, conducting at first a portion only 
of the water by a shorter channel, but which has 
now become itself the main channel, has, for a 
century or more, been famous in litigation be- 
tween the Lowthers and the Corporation of Car- 
lisle as “the Goat.” R. S. Ferevsoy. 


Gowts is commented upon by Mr. W. Brooke 
in Tracts and Miscellanies relating to Lincoln 
Cathedral, the City, Castle, Palace, Ruins, &c., 
with some Original Letters and Curious Documents 
hitherto Unpublished :— 

“ Gowt, a sluice, from go-out, as it is supposed by some, 
but in Mr. Alb. Way's notes to the Pr. Parv. Bp. Ken- 
net is quoted as deriving it from the Old Dan. gita, 
scrobs. Mr. Way, in a copious note, quotes a statute of 
Henry VIII. in which the ‘clowes, getties, gutters, 
goottes,’ &c., of Hull haven, are mentioned ; also a like 
mention of guétes in the channel near Rye (temp. Edw. VI.). 
Somersetshire instances are also given; and he adds, 
‘In the Craven dialect, gote denotes a channel of water 
from a mill dam, as does goyt in Hallamshire.’ Jame- 
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son (sic) gives goat and got, a small trench or drain. A 
similar word occurs in old French, ‘ goute, gouttiére, 
egout.’” 

Sr. Swirnry. 


The Hindustani word ghdt came into the lan- 
guage through the Marathi ghdt, which is directly 
derived from the Sanscrit ghdtta, to move, to go. 
The word ghdt in Hindustani does not mean “a 
piece of water enclosed and built round,” as er- 
roneously supposed by Horrtess. It means a 
landing place, quay, or wharf ; a pass through the 
mountains, or the mountains themselves ; also, 
steps down to the water. H, A. O. 


MoncMENTAL Inscriptions IN Norman 
Frencn (5 §. iv. 449; v. 58.)—Many interest- 
ing examples of these inscriptions yet remain upon 
commemorative sepulchral slabs, which have been 
despoiled of their brasses, the indents on the face 
of each stone still showing the forms of the brass 
letters that once occupied them. Several such 
slabs used to lie in—I am uncertain whether they 
have been “ restored” out of—the pavement in the 
choir of the abbey church of St. Alban, at St. 
Albans. I may also specify one other slab of this 
order, inlaid originally with a brass cross of sin- 
gular beauty of outline (as the indent still shows), 
the marginal inscription upon which, cut in finely 
formed Lombardic letters, may be read as follows: 

+ ICl. GIST. DAME . EMMA. DE. MOVNAVT. FMME. 
DE. DEVX . BARONS . DIEV . PAR. SA. PITIE.AVEZ. 
MERCI. DE. SA. AME. 

Emma, wife of Richard Fitzjohn, and afterwards 
of Roger de Montault, died a.p, 1332, and was 
buried in the church at Stradsett, in Norfolk, 
where this slab to her memory, apparently in situ, 
lies in the pavement. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, in Gloucestershire, is 
acurious slab, despoiled of its brasses, which, in 
addition to a lengthy marginal inscription in 
rhyming Latin, has a precatory sentence so placed 
as to constitute the shaft of a boldly outlined cross. 
All the letters are Lombardic. In the second 
word of the shaft-sentence a superfluous letter 
appears unintentionally to have been inserted ; 
and, consequently, the allotted space on the stone 
would not admit one letter (A) in the last word, 
which letter has been cut on the stone beneath the 
place it ought to have occupied. 

I have not observed in “ N. & Q.” any notices of 
slabs despoiled of their brasses. Such slabs, how- 
ever, exist in considerable numbers, and _ still 
show the distinct outlines of compositions, many 
of them unlike any that are known to remain 
perfect, or comparatively perfect, not a few being 
both beautiful and interesting. 

CHARLES Bovure.t. 

The Temple. 


“DomINUS ILLUMINATIO MEA” (5" §. iv. 487.) 


motto of the University of Oxford, allow me to 
quote the following extract from the Dedication to 
Lectures on the Diatessaron, Oxford, 1848, by Dr. 
Macbride, who was then Principal of Magdalene 
Hall :— 

“When our reformed University substituted as the 
subjects of the Lectures of Bachelors in Divinity the 
Epistles of St. Paul for the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
and assumed for her arms the Bible opened at Psalm xxvii., 
The Lord is my Light, she declared with our Church 
that the Word of God was her sole rule of faith.”—P. vii. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


La Zoucne Famity (5 §. iv. 488.)—Not 
having Courthope’s Historie Peerage, I cannot tell 
whether the mistake in this pedigree is his or 
D. C. E.’s ; but in Burke’s Extinct Peerage, p. 94, 
it is plainly enough stated that Edward Burnell 
was not the son of Joyce Botetourt at all, but of 
her husband’s first wife, Philippa de la Pole, and 
that Joyce Botetourt died s.y. Her aunts there- 
fore were her next heirs. 

Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Banks, in his Baronia Anglica Concentrata, 
says, at vol. i. p- 144 :—- 

“In the claim of Mr. Norborne Berkeley to the barony 
of Botetourt, it seems to have been there considered that 
this Joice Botetourt died s. p.,so that Edward must have 
been a son of Hugh Lord Burnell by some other wife, for 
otherwise he (qy. his descendants) would have had a pre- 
ferable claim to that of Mr. Norborne Berkeley.” 

The question arises, Who was the other wife ? 


W. E. B. 


Tae De Cantiture Famity (5 §. iv. 487) 
came from Chanteloup, near Coutances. Name 
synonymous with Cantelowe. In Battle Abbey 
Roll, Chantelow appears in Hollingshead’s, Chanti- 
lowe in Duchesne’s, and Cauntelow in Leland’s list. 
William de Cantilupe occurs in Normandy, 1124 
(Gall. Christ., xi. 160) ; Walter de Cantilupe in 
Lincoln, 1130 (Rot. Pip.). In 1166, Walter, 
Roger, Ralph, and Simon de Cantilupe held fiefs 
in England (Lib. Nig.). The period of Glover's 
Roll being 1240-5, the William de Cantilupe in- 
cluded therein was the second baron by tenure, 
son and heir of William de Cantilupe, the first 
baron, living temp. John, and who died in 1238. 

W. E. B. 
Mr. Weston will possibly find Cantilupe 
(Champ-de-loup) as the name of some barony or 
place in France. See the dictionaries of Lamar- 
tiniére and Joanne. R. 8. Cuaryock. 
Paris. 


Bristo. CaTHeDRAL Liprary (5" §. v. 8.)— 
Your correspondent will find the information he 
seeks in the following extract from a valuable 
work, entitled Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of 





—As an illustration of this first being used as the 


England, by Beriah Bottield (London, 1849) :— 
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“* The chapter-house, so much admired for the beauty 
of its Saxon architecture, was at that time,” i.¢., the 
time of the Bristol Riots, October 31, 1831, “ the recep- 
tacle of about six or seven thousand volumes, constituting 
the library of the Dean and Chapter. 

“ The lawless ruffians, who fired the adjoining palace, 
threw the greater number of these volumes into the 
flames; and the catalogue, of which, unfortunately, no 
duplicate was kept, shared the same fate.”~-P. 1. 

Mr. Botfield adds that about eleven hundred 
volumes were subsequently recovered from the 
shops of marine-store dealers and other places, 
which are now in a building connected with the 
cathedral. He gives the titles of a few of these 
works. H. Bower. 


Joun Hotianp (5 §. v. 29.)—If Sr. Swirnty 
will consult— 

“The Life of John Holland, of Sheffield Park, from 
Numerous Letters and other Documents furnished by 
his Nephew and Executor, John Holland Brammuall. 
By William Hudson. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1874,— 
which “N. & Q.” has pronounced to be “as full 
of interest as a novel,” and “wholesome English 
reading, every leaf of it,” he will find an exhaustive 
account of the amiable author of Cruciana. The 
Crispin Anecdotes, named by Mr. Porter (vy. 33), 
was also one of the many books from Mr. Holland’s 
prolific pen. Grorce Marxnam TwEDDELL, 

Rose Cottage, Stokesley. 


Cruciana is one of the numerous works of John 
Holland, of Sheffield Park, the friend and bio- 
grapher of James Montgomery, who died at 
Sheffield on Dec. 28, 1872. The title Cruciana 
might suggest a belief’ that Mr. Holland was 
thereby supplementing the High Church movement 
at the period of its publication ; but the author was 
neither “ Papist nor Puritan,” and advocated, in 
this volume of prose and poetry upon the subject, 
“no idolatrous reverence for the cross under any 
modifications whatever,” although it seems that 
this suspicion operated against the sale of a valu- 
able and handsomely got up book. What Mr. 
Holland did so well for his friend, the better known 
Sheffield poet, the Rev. W. Hudson has done for 
him, in his interesting Life of John Holland, of 
Sheffield Park, published by Longmans in 1874. 

J. O. 


Lorp CHANceLLor ELLEesMERE (5S. vy. 68.) 
—The work here mentioned, Certain Observations 
concerning the Office of the Lord Chancellor, 
although admitted as authentic by Lowndes, is 
one of two attributed to Lord Ellesmere, which are 
questioned by Watts on the ground of “ inaccuracy 
and composition,” the other being the Speech touch- 
ing the Post Nati, which is also mentioned by your 
correspondent. It appears that Lord Ellesmere, a 
short time before his death, gave certain “ books 
of his own, written by his own hand,” to his chap- 





lain, John Williams, afterwards Archbishop of 
York and Lord Keeper. This is stated by Am- 
brose Philips in his Life of Williams. And he 
adds that these manuscripts were “ collections for 
the well ordering of the High Court of Parliament, 
the Court of Chancery, the Star Chamber, and the 
Council Board,” in which were comprised the main 
duties of the office of the Lord Chancellor. When 
Williams fell into disgrace, his library and all his 
effects were seized and dispersed. It would appear 
that some of these manuscripts may have fallen 
into the hands of unskilful editors, and been pub- 
lished. In a volume of manuscripts which once 
belonged to Archbishop Williams, I find a treatise 
on the “ Privileges and Special Rights belonging 
to the Baronage of England.” This is a cognate 
subject with the collections specified ‘by Ambrose 
Philips, and the treatise may possibly have been 
among them. NIGRAVIENSIS, 


“CoMING THROUGH THE RYE” (5S. vy. 87.)— 
The original version of this song, for which Scoto- 
AmeERIcvs inquires, is— 

“If a body meet a body going fo the fair, 
If a body kiss a body need a body care?” 

The original entry at Stationers’ Hall was made 
by Broderip & Wilkinson, music publishers in 
London, on the 29th of June, 1796, in the follow- 
ing words :-—“‘ If a body meet a body,’ sung by 
Mrs. Henley, at the Royal Circus, in the favourite 
new Pantomime called Harlequin Mariner, the 
music adapted by J. Sanderson, the words by Mr. 
Cross.” A copy of this edition will be found in 
the library of the British Museum (G 367). Mrs. 
Henley acted the part of Market Goody in the 
pantomime. Cross was the author of several other 
pantomimes, of a book called Circusiana, &. 
Harlequin Mariner was produced for the Christ- 
mas of 1795-96. Wm. CHAPPELL. 


There are three versions of the air. The first, 
according to Mr. Stenhouse, is taken from the 
third and fourth strains of The Miller's Daughter, 
a strathspey. The second set was altered slightly 
from the first by John Watlen, musician and 
music-seller, first in Edinburgh, then in London. 
This is the best known air. The third version 1s 
adapted to a totally different set of words. See 
G. F. Graham’s Songs of Scotland, ii. 11. 

Witir1am Georce Back. 


Muszvs ayp Sr. Luxe (5" §. iii. 446.)—The 
parallel between the passages, Luke ii. 27 and the 
Hero and Leander of Muszeus, i. 138-9, to which 
attention was first drawn by Mr. E. Tew, 
is of much interest. One’s feeling is perhaps & 
little shocked by finding the same terms applied 
to widely differing personages under widely differ- 
ing circumstances. But I would ask your learned 
correspondent, or any other well-read contributor 
to “N. & Q.,” if there be not a passage very similar 
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to the above in the poetry of India, referring to 
the gods. I have an impression I have come across 
such passage, but cannot remember where. 
oe 

[We can perhaps make one step in the direction re- 
quired by V. E. T. by the help of Mrs. Manning’s Ancient 
and Medieval India, ii. 119. When the divine Uma, 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya and the nymph 
Mena, was born again, the destined bride of heaven's 
supremest king, Siva, the occurrence was celebrated by 
forms of gratulation, thus done into English :— 
“ Blest was that hour, and all the world was gay, 

When Mena’s daughter saw the light of day : 

A rosy glow fill’d all the bright’ning sky, 

An odorous breeze came sweeping softly by, 

Breath'd round the hill a sweet unearthly strain, 

And the glad heavens pour’d down their flowery rain.”] 


‘ 


Tue Crmmerrans AND Catacomss (5% §. v. 
22.)—One of the latest, and also earliest, accounts 
of the Cimmerians is to be found in Smith’s In- 
scription of Assurbanipal, col. 3, pp. 332, 333, 
where Gyges, King of Lydia, is represented as 
sending two Cimmerian chiefs, whom he had taken, 
bound “in strong fetters of iron and bonds of 
iron,” to Assurbanipal, and afterwards the Cim- 
merians come and sweep the whole of his country. 
Let me suggest that Cwmry or Kymri means 
simply men of the cwms or combes, as spelt in the 
South—Anglict, glensmen or dalesmen. 


J. R. Hare. 


“Skip” (5 §. iv. 129, 335, 371.) —The Swedish 
word skid never signifies a skate, but may, per- 
haps, be translated “snow-shoe.” In Sweden a 
skid is a long, thin, light, and smooth strip of 
wood, which is bound under the foot, the wearers 
always requiring, unlike skaters, the assistance of 
& pole to help themselves along over fields of ice 
or snow. The phrases “att lopa pa skid,” “att 
gi pa skidor,” mean “to run upon snow-shoes.” 
The Swedish word for skate is skridsko (skrid from 
Sw. verb skrida=TIcel. skriéa, .A.-S. scri8an, 
Germ. schreiten, Engl. Dial. skride or scride; 
sko=E,. shoe). “ Att gi pa skridskor” means to 
skate. Mr. Sxear’s remarks are admirable, as 
they always are. I especially desire to join in the 
indignant remonstrances, to which he has so fre- 
quently given utterance, against ignorant dabbling 
in etymology. Nothing so surprises Americans 
as some of the extraordinary attempts at “ deri- 
vation” which they so constantly hear of. 
I suggest to all persons afflicted with the 

derivation” mania a careful study of Wei- 
gand’s Deutsches Worterbuch, the new edition of 
which is approaching completion. Just such 
& work in our own language would be the greatest 
possible boon to students of English. 


Wittarp Fiske. 
The Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S. 


Louise Lareav (5 §. iv. 513; v. 55, '78.)— 
In addition to the works on this ecstatica already 


given in your columns there have been the follow- 
ing, and there has also been an English edition of 
Dr. Lefebvre’s book by myself, published by 
tichardson & Son, London, 1872 :— 

1. “Les Stigmatisées : Louise Lateau de Bois d’Haine 
et Palma d’Oria.” Par Docteur Imbert Gourbeyre. 
2 vols. Paris, 1873. 

2. “* La Stigmatisée de Boisd’Haine.” Par Mgr. ****, 
Paris, 1871. ‘‘ Recit d’une visite faite 4 la Stigmatisée.” 
Par M. l'Abbé de Menneval. 

3. “Louise Lateau van Bois d’Haine, een studiebeeld 
voor de positieve wetensvhap.” Door A. J. Riko. Amster- 
dam, 1872. 

4. “Excursion & Bois d’Haine.” Par M. X. Lille, 
1872. 

In answer to Apis, Louise Lateau still continues 
to exhibit the same phenomena, the ecstasy occur- 
ring every Friday, with hemorrhage from the feet, 
hands, side, and head. Within the last few weeks, 
however, she has been growing gradually weaker, 
and when I last heard was at the point of death. 

As regards the letter of Dr. Boens, of Charleroi, 
in the Medical Journal, I am not in a position to 
give a categorical denial to his assertion that she 
is an impostor. I must, however, record my firm 
conviction in the truth of Louise Lateau’s case, for 
I can never believe that such a heroine of charity 
as she has proved herself to be in so many circum- 
stances of her life could ever have lent herself to 
such a miserable fraud as Dr. Boéns would have 
us believe. 

Dr. Lefebvre, who is one of the most able men 
in Belgium, has had every opportunity of making 
a full and complete study of her case, and some of 
the tests he made use of were such as to inflict the 
most excruciating pain. At first distrustful—for 
he acknowledges that at the outset he looked upon 
her as an impostor—he finally declared that the 
hypothesis of fraud must be absolutely discarded. 

More than a hundred medical men from all 
parts of Europe have examined Louise Lateau, and 
all, with scarcely an exception, accept her case as 
genuine. J. S. Smerarp. 

Northampton. 


Apis may like to add two English works to his 
list :— 

“ Louise Lateau, the Ecstatica of Bois d’Haine...Trans- 

lated from the French by J. 8. Shepard ; with a brief 
sketch of several former cases of the same nature. Lon- 
don, 1872.” 
This contains only a portion of Dr. Lefebvre’s 
work. Dr. Northcote, of Oscott, has published a 
full translation, which was brought out by Burns 
& Oates in 1873. 

Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre announced, in the Uni- 
vers for December, 1871, his intention of publish- 
ing a work entitled L’ Histowre des Stigmatisées de 
Bois d Haine et d’Oria, but I do not know whether 
this was ever carried out. James Britten. 

British Museum. 


An article entitled “ Louise Lateau, a Biologica 
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Study,” by George E. Day, M.D., F.R.S., late Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the University of St. Andrews, 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 1871 ; 
and has been recently reprinted, “ with a short 
record of additional facts,’ by W. Parke, High 
Street, Wolverhampton, pp. 24. 

Wm. Pencetty. 


[Louise Lateau has died since the above lines were 
written. So we learn from our worthy French contem- 
porary, L’Intermédiaire. Jean Weyer (Piscinarius), in 
that journal, believes that Louise Lateau suffered from a 
malady which was allowed to make progress, and that 
she was not consciously an impostor. The Jntermédiaire 
recommends two works to the perusal of all interested 
in such incidents as the above :—*‘ Louise Lateau, ou la 
Stigmatisée Belge,” par le Docteur Bourneville (Paris, 
Delahaye), and “Le Christianisme au XIX. Siécle” 
(Paris, Grassart), which contains two or three articles 
on this case.] 





Miscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. Preserved in the 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, and 
elsewhere in England. Arranged and Catalogued 
by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. Vol. IV. 
Introduction and Appendix. (Longmans & Co.) 

In nearly seven hundred pages Mr. Brewer reviews 

the momentous incidents of the years 1524-30. 

These pages will be read with the utmost interest, 

both for the importance of the subject and the 

ability with which it is treated. We feel, however, 
that Mr. Brewer has gone somewhat beyond the 
limits within which the editors of this great na- 
tional series are bound to keep. The nation pays 
for the arranging and printing of the calendars 
which are intended to facilitate the ‘researches of 
historians ; but it never intended to afford oppor- 
tunities to the several editors to put forth their 
own views on politics or religion. Mr. Brewer 
would be justified in maintaining the opinions to 
which he gives brilliant expression in this Intro- 
duction, in any volume which he chose to publish 
on his own account; but we think he has over- 
leapt his right in a work which is directed by the 

Master of the Rolls, and is sanctioned by Her Ma- 

jesty’s Secretaries of State. On these officials 

weighs a responsibility which should be borne in 
mind by the editors in whom they place confidence. 

We say nothing of political questions, but refer to 

a religious one. Mr. Brewer's pages, illustrating 

his own view of “the true origin of the Reforma- 

tion,” will be contested by ten out of every twelve 
readers ; and all their charm of style, or honest 
earnestness of expression, cannot persuade us that 
they here have a fitting place. We notice this 
mistake with profound regret, for it is painful to 
even hint censure against an editor to whom the 





public on so many occasions has been so deeply 
indebted. 


The Ocera Linda Book. From a Manuscript of the 
Thirteenth Century, with the Permission of the 
Proprietor, C. Over De Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as Verified by Dr. J. 
O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version 
of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation. By Wm. 
R. Sandbach. (Triibner & Co.) 

Intro English, through the Dutch, from the Frisian, 

we have here as wonderful a narrative as Messrs. 

Triibner & Co. haye ever given to the public. 

The translator allows that it is not easy to say 

whether the Frisian MS. is genuine (no one doubts 

that it is old) or a forgery. The details are as 
simple and truth-like as those in Robinson Crusoe, 
but nobody can go further than allowing this re- 
semblance. The Book is better worth reading 
than Le Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, because it 
is not dry or pedantic, and it is as marvellous as 
anything Peter Wilkins tells about the flying 
women. We can only add that Pallas Athene 
will have to look to her pedigree, for the genuine 
Minerva, we are told, was a maiden from Friesland. 
3ut let readers hasten to open this volume. We 
endorse the words in the Introduction which «ay 
that “there is nothing in the Book that we were 
acquainted with before.” 
AvtTHors AND Quotations WanTED.— 
* Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 
That mourns thine exit from a world like this.” 
** They dreamt not of a perishable home, 
Who thus could build.” 
** Tf thou would’st learn to love, 
Thou first must learn to hate.” 
* Hands 
Athwart the darkness, shaping man.” 
“ Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take me to your care!” 
“Tf the soul immortal be, 
Is not its love immortal too?” 
“T cannot, Lord, Thy purpose see, 
Yet all is well since ruled by Thee.” 
Davip A. Burr. 
“ T heard a little bird sing 
That the Parliament captain was going to be king.” 
“ When the news came from Nottingham, 
The standard was unfurl'd ; 
Men’s hearts were in their mouths, I wis, 
Men’s brains in tumult whirl'd.” A. O. V. P. 
“ A tree 
Sucks kindlier nurture from the soil enriched 
By its own fallen leaves, and man is made 
In heart and spirit from deciduous hopes, 
And things that seem to perish.” K. 
Shortly after the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, The 
Day of the Funeral was published. Who was - — 


* Be good, and let who will be clever; + 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 
Thus making life and the great vast for ever 

One grand sweet song.” Oxoy. 
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Lord Spencer and Lord Sandwich.— 
“ The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner.” 
When were these lines written on the above noblemen? 
What two lines preceded those quoted? 8. E. J. 
“‘ What though my cates be poor, 
Take them in good part: 
Better cheer may you have, 
But not with better heart.” J.J. J. 


“Oh, how the world would ope its half-closed eyes, 
Did authors act, and actors criticize !” 
A. G. D. 


“Soft balmy sleep, 
Though emblem of the dead,” &c. , 
E. F. 
“ The frost looked forth one still clear night.” 
CuarLes ELKIN MATHEWs. 


“ CRITICS, MEN WHO HAVE FAILED.”—C. B. T. sends us 
from Eton the following extract from a letter from 
Haydon to Miss Mitford, 1823 (Correspondence, just pub- 
lished by his son) :—* All the critics in the papers are 
ci-devant poets, painters, and tragedy writers who have 
failed. A successful tragedy, and by a lady, rouses their 
mortified pride, and damnation is their only balm. Be 
assured of this.” What we really want now are earlier 
examples than those already produced in “N. & Q.”— 
namely, in passages from Dryden and Joe Haynes, in the 
seventeenth century. 

Comptete Works oF Epcar Atuan Pos.—In “ N, 
& Q.” 5" 8. ii. 105, G. L. H., Greenville, Ala., after 
drawing attention to the fact that the book advertised 
by Mr. Hotten as the complete works of Poe does not 
contain some of the poet’s finest productions, remarks 
that “no complete collection of Poe’s writings has yet 
been published, even in America,” and points out that 
the latest native edition does not include the papers on 
“autography” and “cryptography.” The papers he 
mentions, together with several others not in the Ameri- 
can editions, are contained in the complete edition of 
Poe’s works published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, of 
Edinburgh, and edited by Mr. John H. Ingram. 

An interesting addition has just been made to the 
collection of portraits in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Mr. Ouvry, the new President, has just 

resented to the Society a capital portrait, by Dahl, of 

William Oldys. It is the picture mentioned in the little 
volume, Votes on and by Oldys, reprinted from “ N. & Q.” 
some few years since; and our readers will agree with 
us that it could not have found a more appropriate 
resting-place. 





Rotices to Corresponvents. 


Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Tripte G.—Perhaps this reply will be of more use 
than the insertion of so long a query, which would lead 
to useless controversy. In Father Newman’s Letfer to 
Mr. Gladstone, published a year ago, the writer, at p. 63, 
denies the infallibility of Pope Gregory XIII. when he 

a medal struck in honour of the Bartholomew 
massacre ; of Paul IV. in his conduct towards Elizabeth ; 
of Sixtus V. when he blessed the Armada; and of 
Urban VIII. in persecuting Galileo. See also p. 106, 
for the case of Pope Honorius. ‘This pontiff had sup- 
= in two formal letters the opinions of Sergius, 

‘atriarch of Constantinople, who had been declared by 
the Sixth Council guilty of heresy for holding a certain 
doctrine on the personality of Jesus Christ. Honorivs, 





above forty years after his death, was condemned b 
anathema as a heretic for his entire concurrence with 
Sergius’s opinion. Father Newman allows that this is a 
strong primd facie argument against the Pope’s doctrinal 
infallibility; but he sets aside the argument by stating 
that Honorius wrote the two letters, not as pope, but as 
a private bishop. 

J. U. R. wishes us to make a note of the “ novel fact ” 
that a performance took place last week at the Durham 
Theatre for the benefit of Thornley Church. The pro- 
ceeding was under the patronage of the Rev. Wm. Mayor 
(the vicar) and the churchwardens, and appears to have 
been very successful. The “fact,” however, is not 
“novel.” When Cato was played at Oxford in 1713, the 
sum of 50/. was given out of the receipts “ for the repaira 
of St. Mary’s Church.” Throughout the century we find 
records of benefits for the building or repairing of 
churches and chapels, for opening wards in hospitals, for 
sufferers from fire, for redeeming men out of slavery, and 
for Lying-in Hospitals in want of funds. 

Henry B.—“ Lord Mayor.” The prefix of “lord” is 
commonly said to have been granted by Edward III. to 
the mayor of London im 1354. In that year, Thomas 
Legge, ancestor of the Earl of Dartmouth, was chief 
magistrate. The late Mr. B. B. Orridge (Some Account 
of the Citizens of London and their Rulers, Tegg & Co., 
1867) says, “ Legge lent money to Edward III. and murried 
the daughter of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
He was beheaded in 1381 by the partisans of Wat Tyler.” 
The title “lord mayor” is now borne by the chief civic 
officer of London, of York, and of Dublin—only. 

F. B. D.—At the time alluded to, “ pardons” of con- 
victed prisoners were granted to maids of honour and 
other persons about Court. If the prisoners could buy 
their pardons of those who held the power to grant them, 
they obtained their freedom ; otherwise, they were sold 
to the Transatlantic planters. 

C. A. W.—The Rev. Hamilton Paul's book was entitled 
Paul's First and Second Epistles to the dearly beloved the 
Female Disciples or Female Students of Netural Philoso- 
phy in Anderson's Institution, Glasgow. It is scarce; so 
is his edition of Burns, 1819. 

“ CrontTarF.”—Our correspondent, writing from this 
classic ground, will find the best account of the wreck of 
the troop-ship Birkenhead, off Simon’s Bay, Africa, in 
the newspapers and other periodicals of the period, 1852. 

H. T. TrrLey.—Please forward us the instance of the 
bell with royal head on it, referred to by Mr. Ettacomse, 
in time for our next number. 

GENEALOGIST is requested to send his name and address. 
These should always be written on communications. 

F. B. D.—The story in question is the result of a 
novelist’s imagination. 

T. T. T.—The foolish prophecy is well known, and 
is modern. 

G.—* For fools rush in.” Pope, Essay on Criticism, 
iii. 66. 

C.—In the description of the shipwreck in Don Juan. 

C. C.—“ Curious Books ” is merely an advertisement. 

W. 8. J.—The epitaph is by Ben Jonson. 

Cc. 8. K., G. E. C., and W. G. B.—Noted. 

A. G. D. (Melbourne.)—See 5" 8. iv. 240. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WORKS LN ILLUSTRATION OF SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d 


HRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY: Soul and Body 
in © orrelation and Contrast. A New Translation of Swedenborg’s 
Tractate. ‘De Commercio Anime et Corporis,” with Preface and 
Notes. By T. M. GORMAN, M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, 


ATHANASIAN CREED and 
THOUGHT. 3s. 6d. 
CLOWES’S OUTLINES of SWEDENBORG’S 
DOCTRINES. A New Edition, price 3s. 
London : LONG M ANS & Co. 


MODERN 


WORKS 1 IN ILLUSTRATION OF SWEDENBORG'S WRITINGS. 
By the Rev. A. CLISSOLD, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
RINCIPLES of APOCALYPTICAL INTER- 
PRETATION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the END of the CHURCH. 
5a. 


2 vols. 74. 


SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCA- 
LYPSE. 4 vols. 20s. 
LETTER to _ the 
OXFORD. 2. 6d. 
PRACTICAL NATURE of SWEDENBORG’S 

THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 5a. 
INSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION (Seven 
Tracts). 1s. each. 
SWEDENBORG 
ls. 6d. 
The RE-UNION of CHRISTENDOM. 6d. 
SWEDENBORG'S WRITINGS and CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. éd. 

LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIP- 
TURE. 1s. 6d. 
TRANSITION : 

Development. 62. 
The CENTRE of UNITY: 
rity? 22. 


The PROPHETIC SPIRIT. 7s. 6d. 
The PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM. 
te. 6d 


CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and 
SWEDENBORG. 4s. 
SANCTA CCENA: the Holy Supper Explained. 
London : LONGMANS & CO. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR of 


and his MODERN CRITICS. 


an Illustration of the Doctrine of 


is it Charity or Autho- 


2s. 


Now sendy, New Edition for 1876, with all thes new ‘Knights, 


OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
AGE, &e., for 1876 (Thirty-Sixth Year), containing Peers, 
Baronets, Knights, Knights of the th, &c., corrected throughout on 
the highest authority. 
WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria Lane; 
Andall Bookeellers in | Town or Country. 


EDIGREES. — ROYAL | DESC ENTS. - oe The 
Pedigrees of upwards of 25,000 Families, showing in each a 
Lineal Descent from William the Conqueror. Coneiegeet Searches 
made.—A. MILL, 3, W Wells Street, Gray’ 's Inn Road, W Ww. 


ISITORS to the “EASTERN COUNTIES will 
do well to Visit WM. MASON’S Large COLLECTION of 
vE Pu RNITURE, Oil Paintings, Medals, Bronzes, fine Old 
are Books, Coins, omnes > s, Autographs, Rare one 
2 Ivo Frames, &c., at 25, FOR. 
SIPS ich.  petablished 1840, 


ANTI 
China, 
fine Engravings, Painti 
STREET, ST. CLEMEN 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





SWEET FUMIGATION. 
IESSE & LUBIN’S RIBBON of BRUGES.— 


Light it, blow out the Flame, and as it moulders a PF, t 
Vapour will rise into the Air. 1s. per Yard. Sold by Chemists every- 
where.—Laboratory, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB'S SAFES give 
the pate security from the attacks of burglars, and are also 
fire senting. Patent Latches and —_— Locks. Illustrated Price 
Lists sent Post Free.—CHUBB & SON, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
B.C., and 68, St. James's Street, §.W. ; 4 "Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
68, Cross Street, Manchester; and Wolverhampton. 








(\ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying alike to the sense 
of sight an and to touch. 


FURNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 
best, and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Price Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free. —249 and 250, Tottenham Court Road. Establ ished 1868. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3¢., 4s., 58., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 68. 6d. per 1,008. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Fiap, 1s. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 68. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100— Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved Sa 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Busines» 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 49. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4+. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

— Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 











(Berane. ISHED 1841.) 





‘The Vellum Wove Club- House Paper, 


Manufactured ee y to meet a universally experienced want, i¢., 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface vite, 
tal freedom from grease. 

“The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these yey completely, being made from 
the best linen ly, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
P ting a su! equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE.- 
— in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 
for transacting business,and List of London Papers, to 
be aedenm on application to 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 





The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others > pastinns of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absen: colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to — ‘its a durability or in any way affecting its i 

rties.—A Samp! containing an Assortment of the v 
post free for ’ a4 Beeps 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, enetpstasess and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, B.C. 








